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If We Only Could Cook 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Berry PRENTIsSS } d 
Jim PReENTIss a 
Mrs. GREEN, the landlady 
Mr. PRENTISS 
Mrs. PRENTISS 
WAITER 


Jim’s parents 


ScENE 1 

True: Late afternoon, a few days before 
Thanksgiving. 

SerrinG: A furnished room. 

Ar Rise: A door at rear opens and 
Berry Prentiss enters. She carries a 
purse and a suit box. She hums a 
little, throws off her hat and jacket and 
thea quickly opens the suit box and 
takes out a dress in bright red or some 
other gay color. She runs to mirror 
and holds dress up in front of her, 
smiling. The door opens again and 
Jim, her husband, enters. He carries 
packages too, one large carton and a 
smaller one. Berry turns as she hears 
the door, and Jim whistles as he sees 
the dress. 


Betty (Still holding dress and running 
to him): Oh, Jim — darling, I’m so 
glad you’re home. 

Jim (Kissing her): Betty . . . so you’ve 
been shopping. 

Berry: On my lunch hour. 
new dress for Thanksgiving. 

Jim: It looks swell, honey. 

Berry: But now you’ve seen it. I 
wanted to put it on and surprise you. 

Jm: I’m still looking forward to see- 
ing you in it. 

Berry: Just think, it will be our first 
Thanksgiving together. (She puts 
dress on back of a chair.) Oh, Jim, it’s 
so wonderful being married to you. 
What if we do have to live in a funny 
old furnished room because we 
couldn’t find an apartment? 

Jim: Betty, my dear, what do you 
mean, furnished room? Didn’t our 
landlady, Mrs. Green, refer to this 
as a duplex? 

Berry (Tossing her head toward door 
left): Oh, that cubby-hole where we 
sleep — duplex! 


It’s my 





Jim: I guess there is just about room 
for the bed in there. 

Berry: But just the same, I don’t 
think I’d be any happier in a palace. 

Jm: I know, darling. It isn’t where 
you are. It’s whom you’re with. 

Berry: Jim, listen, let’s go some place 
grand for Thanksgiving dinner — 
let’s celebrate! 

Jm: We’re going to celebrate all right. 
I’ve got a few surprises myself. 

Berry (Trying to get at his packages): 
Jim, what have you got there? 

Jum (Holding packages away from her): 
Now, wait. In the first place, the 
boss called me in this afternoon, and 
— well, the gist of his conversation 
was that I’m one of the brightest 
young fellows in his entire organiza- 
tion. 

Berry: You don’t mean it? 

Jm: Yes. In fact, he insisted on giving 
me a4 raise. 

Berry (Happily): Jim! 

Jm: So I made up my mind right then 
and there that we were really going 
to celebrate for Thanksgiving. 

Berry: Oh, darling, that wonderful 
French restaurant maybe — 

Jim: Better than that. Betty, my folks 
have met you only once — and I’m 
so proud of you, I really want to 
show you off. Let’s invite them to 
come for Thanksgiving. 

Betty: Why, Jim, that would be won- 
derful. We can take them out. 

Jim: No, that’s not the idea. We can 
have Thanksgiving dinner right 
here. 

Berry: Here? But how—in this 
furnished room? 

Jm: Darling, it’s just a shame we 
couldn’t find anything else and you 


haven’t had a chance to show me 
what a wonderful cook you are. 

Berry: I —I know it is, but I don’t 
understand. How can we have din- 
ner here? 

Jmm: You’re going to cook it, of course. 

Berty: I’m going to — oh, no! I 
mean, how could I? You know Mrs. 
Green said absolutely no cooking — 
even if we had a stove or anything 
to cook on. 

Jim (Opening one carton and partly 
lifting out an electric roaster): Here, 
my darling, is a brand new electric 
roaster. 

Berry (Not looking pleased): Jim, no. 

Jim: That’s for the turkey — can’t you 
just see it roasting in its juices? 
(He puts carton with roaster on seat of 
arm chair at left, then opens other 
carton which he has kept clutched un- 
der one arm. He shows a new electric 
hot plate.) And here we have what is 
commonly known as a hot plate. On 
this you can do the potatoes, the 
coffee, the vegetable — oh, it will 
take a little figuring, but you’re 
clever, honey. You can do it. 

Berry: Jim, I don’t know why you got 
these things. You know Mrs. Green 
said we couldn’t do any cooking 
here. She especially mentioned that 
we mustn’t bring in any electrical 
gadgets — not even to make coffee. 

Jm: Now, wait a minute — our dear 
landlady may be hard-boiled but I 
think I can bring her around. She 
likes us and if we tell her it’s a spe- 
cial occasion, and if we offer to pay 
her for the extra electricity — 

Berry: I’m sure she’ll never consent. 

Jim: Now, now, don’t you worry. 

Berry: I’m not worried. I mean — 
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Jum: You’ve been so anxious to cook. 
I know how you've felt. Haven't 
you been saying over and over how 
you wished you could cook a real 
dinner for me? Well, now you're 
going to have a chance to prove your 
prowess. (There is a knock on door 
rear.) Oh-oh. (He dumps second 
carton on chair too.) 

Berry: I’ll bet it’s Mrs. Green. She sees 
right through the walls somehow. 

Jim: Let her look. 

Berry: She knows already. 

Jim (Going upstage and opening door): 
Come in, come in. (Mrs. GREEN 
enters.) Why, Mrs. Green. (Smiling 
at her) I don’t owe you any rent, 
do I? 

Mrs. GREEN: No, Mr. Prentiss, can’t 
say as you do. That’s one way 
you’re a very good tenant. Always 
give me my money right on time. 
‘Course you two are young and you 
laugh a lot — sometimes keep Mr. 
Burrows down the hall awake with 
your giggling. (She edges further into 
the room.) 

Berry: Oh, I’m sorry, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. GREEN: Oh, that’s all right — 
fussy he is. Too fussy. But that 
isn’t what was uppermost in my 
mind. 

Jim: Oh, then there was something 
else? 

Mrs. GREEN: Yes, Mr. Prentiss. You 
know when you first rented here, I 
said absolutely no cooking. It 
smokes up my curtains. 

Berry: Jim, what did I tell you? 

Jim: Now, wait a minute, Betty. Mrs. 
Green, don’t tell me you’ve smelled 
any cooking odors emanating from 


her and the cartons on the chair.) 

Mrs. GREEN (Trying to peer around 
him): No, I haven’t — but I just had 
a feeling that maybe you were fixing 
to make some em-ee-nate. 

Jim (Laughing): Mrs. Green, you are a 
most remarkable woman. 

Mrs. GREEN (Suspiciously): Just what 
do you mean by that? 

Jim: The way you nose things out 
even before they happen. It’s amaz- 
ing. (He steps aside so she can see con- 
tents of the cartons.) Now, just how 
did you smell cooking before we’d 
even started? 

Mrs. GREEN (Peering into cartons): 
Hmmm, thought so. One of them 
new-fangled roasters and a hot plate. 
What do you think that will do to 
my electric bill? Must think I’m 
made of money. 

Jim: Oh, we'll pay for it. 

Mrs. GREEN: Nope. No, sir. 

Betty (To Mrs. GREEN): I told Jim 
he shouldn’t have bought these 
things. 

Jim: But what I want to know is how 
you knew I had bought ’em, Mrs. 
Green. 

Mrs. GREEN: Humph. Truth is, Mr. 
Prentiss, I’ve been talking to Miss 
Simpson. She was getting a new cord 
for an electric iron — and she said 
she saw you — 

Jim: Ha, that’s enough. That explains 
everything. You should have been 
a detective. 

Mrs. GREEN: Have to be when you 
rent rooms. Can’t trust people. 

Jim: Now, wait a minute, Mrs. Green. 
I was going to tell you about this. I 
was going to ask your permission. 


this room? (He is standing between Mrs. Green: Mebbe so, but you’d 





have done better to ask before you 

wasted your money on those gadgets. 

Betty: Maybe you can take them 
back, Jim. 

Jim: No, we can’t do that. Now, look, 
Mrs. Green, Thursday is Thanks- 
giving — our first Thanksgiving 
since we were married. 

Mrs. GREEN: Well, that’s fine. You 
can be thankful you’ve got each 
other and that you got a roof over 
your heads. There’s no need to go 
stuffing your stomachs all day. 

Jmm: True, very true, we have a great 
deal to be thankful for. But, Mrs. 
Green, can’t you imagine yourself 
being a young bride? 

Mrs. Green: Mebbe I can and mebbe 
I can’t, but that’s none of your busi- 
ness. 

Jm: But let me finish. Before we were 
married Betty told me what a good 
cook she was, what wonderful meals 
we'd have, and she’s never had a 
chance — 

Berry: But Jim, we’ve waited this 
long. We can wait a little longer. 
Mrs. GREEN: Humph. Well, I s’pose it 
has been hard, newly-weds livin’ in 
furnished rooms — not that these 

aren’t fine rooms, mind you. 

Jr: Oh, beautiful rooms, Mrs. Green— 
delightful rooms — if we only could 
cook — just this once. (He puts his 
hand on her shoulder.) You see, we 
want to invite my folks — a real 
family get-together. Please say yes. 

Mrs. GREEN: Well, fact is I'd like to, 
Mr. Prentiss. But no — there’s got 
to be rules. 

Jr: Rules, yes, Mrs. Green, but if a 

man can’t have Thanksgiving din- 

ner in his own home, that’s taking 





away his freedom — that’s regi- 
mentation. This is America. 

Mrs. GREEN: But we got laws, Mr. 
Prentiss, and J got laws — and the 
majority abides by ’em. 

Betty: Jim, I don’t think we ought to 
bother Mrs. Green any more. We’re 
just imposing on her. And even if she 
said yes, I don’t see how we could 
do it. There’s no work space here — 
no kitchen sink. Everything is so 
inconvenient. 

Mrs. GREEN (Sniffing): Inconvenient? 
What do you mean by that? 

Berry: For cooking, I mean. No 
running water or — 

Mrs. Green: Humph. No running 
water. What’s the matter with the 
bathroom right across the hall? 
Think of the Pilgrims. They had to 
go down to the creek with a bucket. 

Jim: Right you are, Mrs. Green. And 
they had to go out with their bows 
and arrows and get the turkey and 
cook it over a bonfire. 

Mrs. Green (Who has edged nearer the 
chair and is running her hand over 
the chromium roaster): They didn’t 
have any gadgets like this. Folks to- 
day don’t know when they’re well 
off. I’ve often thought the young 
women of today don’t have any 
pioneer spirit. 

Berry: But Mrs. Green, you don’t 
want us to cook here. 

Mrs. Green: It’s not whether I want 
to or not. It’s just the rules. (She 
hesitates.) But — well, it’s my place. 
(She pauses again.) I guess if I want 
to make an exception — 

Ju: Mrs. Green, you mean you're 
going to let us? 

Berry: Jim, even if Mrs. Green says 
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yes, we can’t do it. We haven’t any 
dishes, any pots and pans, or any 
table big enough. 

Mrs. GREEN: Mrs. Prentiss, when I 
was a girl and we had Thanksgiving 
dinners at home, there never were 
enough pots and pans and tables and 
chairs, but we managed somehow. 
We borrowed from the neighbors. 

Berry: But that was different. 

Mrs. GREEN: Not a bit different. You 
can have what you want out of my 
kitchen. 

Jim: Mrs. Green, I knew it all along. 
You’re the salt of the earth. 

Mrs. GREEN: Nonsense. (70 Berry) 
You can even use my oven to bake 
a pie. 

Jim: Mince pie, Betty. 
favorite. 

Berry: M-mince pie? 

Mrs. GREEN: And as for tables — 
there’s one down in the basement. 
It’s got a broken leg but you can fix 
it. Better look at it right now, Mr. 
Prentiss. 

Jim (Excitedly): Yes, I will, and Betty, 
I want to get a telegram off to 
Mother and Dad. 

Berry: But Jim, I don’t know — do 
you think they’ll want to come? 

Jim: Of course they will. Now, don’t 
you worry about that. You just 
concentrate on that Thanksgiving 
dinner. (He starts out.) And thanks 
to you, Mrs. Green! (He rushes out 
excitedly, slamming the door behind 
him.) 

Mrs. GREEN (All smiles): Oh, your 
husband is a fine young man, Mrs. 
Prentiss, and it does my heart good 
to see him so happy. 


That’s my 


be happy, Mrs. Green — I won’t be 
happy — (Crying) Oh, nobody will 
ever be happy again any more — 
ever! 

Mrs. GREEN (Going to her and putting 
her arm around her): Now, now, 
child, you’re all upset. Whatever is 
the matter? 

Berry: Do you realize what you’ve 
done, Mrs. Green, saying we could 
cook? 

Mrs. GREEN: But you wanted to — 

Berry: I—I didn’t. I never wanted 
to because I can’t — I can’t cook. I 
can’t even boil water. 

Mrs. GREEN: Land sakes, but your 
husband said — 

Betty: I know he said. I told him I 
could. Before we were married he 
was always talking about what a 
good cook his mother was. And I 
let him think I knew how. I — I 
love him so much, Mrs. Green, and I 
thought the way to a man’s heart 
was through his stomach and — 

Mrs. GREEN: Dearie me. 

Berty: I planned to learn — go to 
cooking school — and then when we 
couldn’t find an apartment, I thought 
I’d just keep on with my job, and 
there wasn’t any time. I kept plan- 
ning to learn later. And now it’s too 
late. I couldn’t possibly learn in 
two days. 

Mrs. GREEN: No, I’m afraid you 
couldn’t. 

Berry (Crying harder): What will I 
do, Mrs. Green — what can I do? 
Jim’s out now and he’s probably al- 
ready telegraphed his folks. They’ll 
come here expecting a Thanksgiving 
dinner. 


Berry (Almost crying): But he won’t Mrs. Green: And they’ll have to find 
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one. Stop your crying, Mrs. Prentiss, 
and think of the pioneer women. 

Betty: Pioneer women — what good 
will that do? 

Mrs. Green: They’d have found a 
way. And you'll have to find one. 
You can’t disappoint that husband 
of yours. Somehow, you'll have to 
have a Thanksgiving dinner on the 
table next Thursday. (Curtain) 

+ * * . 
ScENE 2 

Time: Thanksgiving Day. 

Sertine: The same as Scene 1 except 
for a small dining table at center. The 
table is set for four, but some of the 
main course dishes have been cleared 
away and stacked on tables or wherever 
there is room for them. Four of the 
chairs which in the previous scene had 
been distributed about the room are set 
around the table, one at each side. On 
the table at right is the hot plate with 
a coffee pot on it and other pots and 
pans nearby. On the bureau the elec- 
tric roaster stands open disclosing the 
remains of a turkey. Nezt to the 
roaster on the bureau is a pie. 

At Rise: Jr and his father and mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. PRENTISS, are seated 
at the table, Jr at left, his father at 
right and his mother at the upstage 
side. Brtry’s place is at the down- 
stage side of the table but she is walking 
about, clearing for dessert. She wears 
the new dress with a frilly apron over 
it. There are coffee cups at each place. 

FaTHEerR (Leaning back contentedly): 
My, that was a delicious dinner. 
Never had a better Thanksgiving 
dinner in my life. 

Jmm: And that’s not all. I hope you 
left room for dessert — it’s mince 


pie. How about it, Mom? 

Moruer: Mince pie — yes, I’d like 
some. Betty, my dear, I don’t see 
how you did it all. Won’t you let me 
help you clear these plates? 

Berry: No, please — you just sit and 
enjoy your coffee. 

Jm: Isn’t Betty a marvel? Didn’t I 
say she was wonderful? 

Fatuer: She certainly is. I tell you, 
Betty, I don’t see how you got this 
meal together in a furnished room. 

Betty: Oh, it wasn’t very hard, really. 

Farner: I tell you, Mother, it does my 
heart good to see our two young 
people here. You know, every now 
and then some smart fellow comes 
out in the newspaper and says the 
younger generation is going soft. 
But this proves they’re wrong. 

Moruer: It surely does. Why, when 
we started we didn’t have much but 
at least we had a kitchen. 

FatHer: Yes, and here these two are 
living in furnished rooms because 
it’s all they could find: But making 
a home out of them. Betty here 
cooking a fine Thanksgiving dinner. 
I tell you, America hasn’t got any 
worries as long as we’ve got young 
people like you. It puts me in mind 
of the pioneers. 

Jim: There you are, Betty. You’re a 
pioneer. 

Berry (Laughing): 
what I feel like. 
Jm: And Mom, it was so remarkable, 
too, the way she did all this. You’d 
have never known a Thanksgiving 

dinner was being cooked. 

Berry: Oh, now, Jim — 

Jm: But it’s true. She wouldn’t let 
me help with anything, or do any- 
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thing or even look at anything. 

Moruer: I know just how you felt, 
Betty. I never liked anyone snoop- 
ing about while I cooked a big meal. 
But how did you manage in this little 
place? 

Berry: Oh, I — well, I got off work 
early yesterday. 

Jim: Sure, and by the time I got home 
she said she had all the shopping 
done and everything was down in 
Mrs. Green’s icebox. 

Berry: I didn’t want you to bother, 
dear. 

Jim: And this morning she got up early 
and insisted that I sleep late. When 
I got up the whole place was full of 
the smell of turkey and there it was 
in the roaster, and the vegetables 
were all ready on the hot plate. 
There was just time for me to dash 
to the station to meet you folks. 

Moruer: And when we arrived dinner 
was on the table — amazing! 

Berry (Bringing a pie knife and four 
small plates and setting them at her 
place): And I think we can have 
dessert now. 

Jim: Boy, mince pie! 

Fatuer: How in the world did you 
manage the pie? Don’t you need an 
oven for that? 

Jim: She used Mrs. Green’s oven down- 
stairs — didn’t you, dear? 

Berry: Why, I—I took care of that 
yesterday afternoon. (She takes pie 
from the bureau and places it in front 
of her place, sits down and cuts a piece, 
slides it onto a plate and passes it to 
Jim.) That’s for your mother, Jim. 

Jim (All smiles): Ah. (He takes the plate, 
starts to pass it and then holds it in 
front of him, staring at it.) Why, 


Betty, I thought you made mince 
pie. 

Berry (Staring too): M — mince? 

Jim: This is apple pie. 

Berry: M-my goodness — apple pie — 
I mean — 

Fatuer: Apple or mince, what’s the 
difference? Apple’s always been one 
of my favorites. 

Jim: But I don’t understand. I was 
sure you said you made mince pie. 
Moruer: Now, dear, I’ll bet she just 

wanted to surprise you. 

Betty: Yes, [— it is a surprise, isn’t it? 

Jm: But Betty, we talked about mince. 

Fatuer: Now, son, for goodness’ sakes, 
your wife fixes a beautiful dinner 
like this — we certainly aren’t going 
to argue about what kind of pie — 

Jim: No, but it’s just so funny. 

Berry (Almost crying): It isn’t funny 
at all — 

Moruer: Now, dear, don’t you be up- 
set. I know what a nervous strain it 
is getting a big dinner like this. 

Berry: Well, I — 

Ji: Betty, there’s no need to look like 
that. I’m sorry, darling, but I was 
so certain you’d told me mince pie. 

Fatuer: There you go again, son. 

Berty: Pl-please, let’s not talk about 
it any more. 

Moruer: No. Let’s just enjoy this de- 
licious looking apple pie. 

Jm: Apple. I can’t— (There ts a 
knock on door rear.) 

Berry (Half rising): Now, who can 
that be? Oh, maybe it’s Mrs. Green 
coming to see how we're getting 
along. (She starts for door.) 

Fatruer: Mrs. Green? 

Jim: Our landlady, Dad. You met her 
in the hall. 











FaTHeEr: Oh, yes. 

Jim: She’s a grand old girl. 

Berry (As she opens door): Oh, Mrs. 
Gree — oh, my goodness. (A WAITER 
stands in the doorway. He carries a 
wrapped package in the shape of a 
pte.) 

WalTeR (With French accent): Ma- 
dame, I am desolate — to theenck 
we make such a mistake. To theenck 
we send apple pie instead of the 
mince for your Thanksgiving day! 
(He steps into the room in spite of 
Berry who has been trying to keep 
him near the door.) 

Berry: Oh, please — 

Jm (Rising): What's this? 
this? 

Warrer (Turning to Jim): Oh, sir, I am 
so sorree. When your wife come in 
yesterday afternoon she order the 
turkey to be cooked and the vege- 
tables to be cooked — and she say 
especially a fine mince pie — 

Jim: A mince pie? 

Walrer: But certainment — a mince 
pie. I take the order so carefully. I 
say to the cook, she is a lovely lady— 
we must please her. And then just 
now, a few minutes ago, I find thees 
pie, all wrapped up, and I know 
there has been a mistake. 

Jim: There’s been a mistake all right. 

Waiter: But certainment. I am tell- 
ing you — 

Berry: Never mind, waiter. 
you'll just go away. 

Waiter: Go away? Madame, that I 
cannot do. I must make amends. 
When I deliver the things early this 
morning as you tell me, you give me 

a most generous tip. Now I must 

apologize — 
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Berry: All right — I accept your 
apology. 

Waiter: You are generous, Madame, 
but I must say more. For me, who 
pride myself on my service, this is a 
tragedy. 

Berry: Tragedy? You should talk. 

Warrer: I must talk. Such a thing has 
never happened before. I am almost 
in tears. 

Berty: You’re in tears? (Berry bursts 
into tears.) 

Waiter (To others): The leetle lady — 
she is in tears. (FATHER rises quickly 
and goes to WAITER.) 

FaTHerR: Now, now, that’s all right, 
my good man. We'll take care of her. 
We accept your apologies. Mistakes 
will happen. 

Wairer: You are kind, Monsieur. 
Accept this pie with my compli- 
ments — this mince pie. 

FaTHerR: Yes — yes, mince pie. Thank 
you very much. (He takes the pie 
and then practically pushes the W AITER 
out the door.) 

Warrer (Still talking): Monsieur, I am 
still desolate. 

Fatuer: That’s all right — that’s all 
right. (He closes the door. He laughs 
a little self-consciously.) Well, here 
we have a mince pie. 

Berry (Still crying): Oh, I — I thought 
he’d never go. He just kept talking. 

Jum (Who has been standing very 
quietly): And we don’t want to talk 
about it, do we, Betty? 

Betty: Jim. If you’d just try to under- 
stand — 


Jum: Understand? 1 think I do under- | 


stand. You lied to me — deceived 
me. So you cooked this whole din- 
ner, did you? You took care of 
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everything yesterday afternoon. You 

wanted me to sleep late this morn- 

ing so I wouldn’t be bothered — 

(Breaking off as the idea dawns) Why, 

you can’t cook — you can’t cook at 

all, can you? 

Berty: No, I — 

Jr: I'll bet you can’t even boil water. 

Berry (Miserably): No. I can’t. I 
even had the restaurant send the 
coffee and I kept it hot on the hot 
plate. 

Jr: But you told me you were a won- 
derful cook. Even before we were 
married you told me that. Why, I’ll 
never trust you again. 

Moruer: Son, wait — you’re all ex- 
cited. Let’s talk this over quietly. 
Fatuer: Yes. Let’s all sit down and 

have some mince pie. 

Jim: Mince pie! (He starts for door.) I 
don’t want any mince pie. I don’t 
want anything. I don’t even want 
to stay here. 

Berry: Jim, wait— where are you 
going? 

Jim: Out! (He opens the door and slams 
it after him. Berry stands looking at 
the door.) 

Berry (Sadly): He’s gone. 

Moruer (Going to her): Betty, my 
dear — 

Berry: You must think I’m terrible. 
Don’t look at me that way. 

Moruer: I’m not looking at you any 
way. You poor child. So you didn’t 
know how to cook. 

Berry: No—and then Jim invited 
you. 

Moruer: Don’t worry. You'll learn. 
I didn’t know how either when 
John and I were first married. 

Berry: You — you didn’t? But Jim 
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said you were a wonderful cook. 

FaTuHer: She is now. She learned. But 
at first I had an awful time eating 
some of the things she dished up. 
Meat like leather — biscuits like 
lead — 

Moruer: Yes, and then I used to buy 
some things at the bakery and heat 
them in the oven—pretend I’d 
made them. 

FatuHer: You did? I never knew that. 

Moruer: Oh, I shouldn’t have de- 
ceived you, John. It was just be- 
cause I loved you so much. 

Berry: That’s exactly the way I feel 
about Jim. 

FatHer: Well, Jim ought to under- 
stand that. That boy always had a 
temper — flies off the handle — 
don’t know where he gets that. 

Moruer: Don’t you, John? He gets it 
from you. 

FatHer: From me? Nonsense. Why, 
that’s the most ridiculous thing I 
ever — 

Berry: Oh, please, don’t you two 
quarrel because of me. 

FatHer: Why, say, I was getting mad, 
wasn’t I? (He chuckles.) 

Moruer: My dear, husbands and 
wives are bound to have a little 
quarrel now and then no matter how 
much they love each other — but if 
they have a sense of humor — 

Berry: Humor? Did you see the way 
Jim looked at me? He doesn’t see 
anything funny about this. He’ll 
never forgive me. Why, I may never 
see him again. Why, he might 
even — (The door opens and Jim 

comes in followed by Mrs. GREEN. 
He is laughing.) 

Jim: You’re right, Mrs. Green, it is 


funny. 

Berry: Jim, you’re — you’re laughing. 
(Jim goes to Berry.) 

Jim: Betty, I’m sorry I acted that way. 

Betty: But what’s happened? 

Jim: Mrs. Green saw me coming down 
the stairs. She’d talked to the waiter 
and knew what had happened, so she 
locked the front door and wouldn’t 
let me out, and then she just stood 
there and laughed at me. 

Mrs. GREEN (Trying not to laugh): I’m 
sorry, Mr. Prentiss, I didn’t mean to 
be rude but you looked so — well, 
I’ve seen those funny fellows in the 
movies and when they try to look 
sad they make grimaces. 

Berry: Gr-grimaces? 

Jmm: She’s right, Betty. I looked in the 
hall mirror and talk about your ham 
Hamlets. 

Mrs. GREEN: I said to him, Mr. 
Prentiss, I said, you must have 
found out that your wife didn’t cook 
that Thanksgiving dinner. Well, if 
you feel so bad about that, it must 
be true as they say that the way to 
a man’s heart is through his stom- 
ach. 

Betty: But I deceived him. 

Mrs. GREEN: So you did, and it was 
my idea, havin’ that dinner sent in. 
But I always say when it comes to 
deceiving, you’ve got to consider the 
motives. She did it because she 
loved you, Mr. Prentiss, and wanted 
to please you. (Then nodding at 
Moruer and Fatuer.) Isn’t it so? 

Moruer: Yes, Mrs. Green, you’re 
quite right. 

Faruer: Of course she’s right. Betty, 
you were acting in an emergency 
and you rose to the occasion in true 





pioneer fashion. Jim insisted that 
you prepare a big meal, and we had 
a big meal — a fine one. 

Jim: Sure we did. Betty, can you ever 
forgive me for flying off the handle? 

Berty: Forgive you? Jim darling, I — 
I will learn to cook — honestly, I 
will. 

Moruer: Of course you will and I’ll 
help you. I’ll send you recipes and 
you can come and visit us week- 
ends and we'll cook. We'll stuff 
these men’s stomachs with good food 
until they never want to eat again. 

Jim (Laughing): That’s a big order. 

FaTuHERr: So there, you see everything’s 
fixed. (He has been unwrapping the 
mince pie.) So why don’t we have 
some dessert? Pull up a chair, Mrs. 
Green. 

Mas. Green: Now I don’t want to 
butt in. 

Berry: Butt in? (She pushes a chair 
near Mrs. GREEN.) It’s a good 
thing you did. (Mrs. Green and 
FATHER and Moruer sit down at the 
table.) 

FatHer: Sure — sure, take your 
choice, Mrs. Green. Mince pie or 
apple pie? We have a great deal to 
be thankful for. 

Mrs. GREEN: That we have — and 
most of all that these two young 
folks are happy again. 

Jim: And how! (He takes Berry in his 
arms and kisses her.) Darling, I'll 
never forget our first Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Berry: Neither will I, Jim. (Then 
mischievously) But if only they 
hadn’t mixed up those pies! (They 
all laugh and Berry and Jim are tak- 
ing their seats as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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Characters 
Mrs. Marks 
TED 
Lucy > her children 
Bru 


CHARLIE, Lucy’s boy friend 

Berry, Ted’s girl friend 

Exsiz, Bill’s girl friend 

Cuuck, a friend of the Marks famtly 

HELGA, a displaced person 

Time: The afternoon before Thanks- 
giving. 

Serrinc: The living room of the Marks’ 
home. 

At Rise: Lucy is seated on the sofa, 
sewing a costume. Beside her are three 
other costumes. Trp enters right, with 
several books under his arm. He 
walks to the table and tosses the books 
upon it. 

Trp (With a sigh of relief): Well, school 
is over for a day or two. Am I 
thankful for this Thanksgiving holi- 
day! (Crosses to chair) Hurrah for 
the Pilgrims! (Sits) It seems a year 
since the opening of school. 

Lucy: Oh, I don’t know. (Smoothing 
out a costume) I’ve thoroughly en- 
joyed school this fall. 

Trp: Maybe you have. I guess you’re 
happy because you can sit all day 
next to Charlie Freeman. But I 
haven’t the same incentive. 

Lucy: I don’t see why not. What's to 
prevent your sitting on the other side 
of Charlie? 

Tep: Don’t be silly. I mean if I only 


Every Day Is Thanksgiving 


by Graham DuBois 


had Betty Wilson in my class. Say, 
have you met that new dame? 

Lucy: What new dame? 

Trp: I don’t know who she is. I went 
up to the library for a book, and 
there she was, sitting at a table 
studying. Is she a good-looker! 

Lucy (Curtous): What does she look 
like? 

Trp: I can’t describe her, Sis. I said 
hello to her, and she raised her eyes 
and nodded. Gee, those eyes! I 
forgot what I’d gone to the library 
for. (Points to costumes) What are all 
those dresses? 

Lucy: They’re the costumes for our 
Thanksgiving Masquerade tomorrow 
night. The girls are coming over in a 
few minutes to try them on, and 
we're going to give you boys a pre- 
view — with our masks on, of course. 

Trp: By the way, Sis, could you give 
me just a little hint about Sue 
Clark’s costume? 

Lucy: Well, this is something of a 
shock! I didn’t know you were carry- 
ing the torch for Sue. 

Tep: I’m not. I don’t want to get 
stuck with her like I was at the 
Christmas Ball, and I thought you 
might — 

Lucy: Nothing doing. Each girl is 
pledged to secrecy, and I wouldn’t 
think of it. 


Tep: Oh, all right, all right. I can 


recognize her by her British accent. 
That dame talks as if she had arrived 








on the last ship. . (Bit and CHARLIE 
followed by Cuuck, enter right.) 

Brut (Breathlessly): That new girl, 
Sis — do — do you know her? She 
just entered school this week. 

Lucy: I don’t think I’ve met her. I 
don’t remember her. 

CHARLIE: Then you haven’t met her. 
If you had, you would remember. I 
don’t see how anybody could ever 
forget her. 

Lucy (Coldly): She seems to have made 
quite an impression on you, Mr. 
Freeman. 

Bix: Did she? When she passed us on 
the way from school, he stood there 
gawking at her until I was embar- 
rassed. She didn’t even glance at 
him. 

CHARLIE: You weren’t any too success- 
ful, yourself, Bill. When you 
whistled, I noticed she didn’t look 
back. (Enter Mrs. Marks, left.) 

Mrs. Marks: Children, I have a bit of 
news for you. (Crosses to sofa) I was 
talking to Mrs. Johnson on the 
phone. (Sits) You know, she has 
taken little Helga Menchen into her 
home. 

Bri: Who’s she? 

Mrs. Marks: She’s a D.P. 
stands for Displaced Person. 

Britt: Oh — one of those. 

Mrs. Marks: Yes, one of those un- 
fortunate people who have suffered 
all the misfortunes of war. Mrs. 
Johnson has been called away by the 
illness of her sister, and so she asked 
me to look after Helga till her return. 

Lucy: And that girl will be here to- 
morrow? 

Mrs. Marks: Yes, my dear. 

Lucy (Hopefully): But she won’t be 


That 


here in time for Thanksgiving dinner? 

Mrs. Marks: Oh, yes, she will; she’s 
on her way over right now. 

Bru: That spoils everything. One of 
the fellows said the other day that 
D.P. ought to stand for Dumb 
People. 

Mrs. Marks: No, son. I heard some- 
body use a better phrase for them 
than that. He said it should stand 
for Delayed Pilgrims. 

Bru: I don’t get it, Mom. I don’t see 
how these people have anything in 
common with our Pilgrims. They 
are coming to a peaceful land, with 
food and shelter already here. The 
Pilgrims landed on an unknown 
shore. And they had many things to 
fight against — hunger and cold and 
Indians. 

Mrs. Marks: These people have 
plenty to fight against, too — 
bigotry and intolerance and hatred. 
Let us see that we don’t join the 
forces against them. 

Trp: I think you’re right, Mom. What 
can I do to help? 

Mrs. Marks: You can take Helga to 
the game tomorrow. 

Trp (Taken back): To the game? But, 
Mom, I’ve already asked Betty 
Wilson. And I haven’tany money left. 

Mrs. Marks: The three of you can go 
together. I’ll pay for Helga’s ticket. 

Tep: I bet she knows nothing about 
football. 

Mrs. Marks: So much the better. Just 
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think how thrilling it will be to ex- | 
plain the game to a girl who has | 


never seen one. 


Trp (Resignedly): Mom, have you 


ever tried to explain football to a | 


woman? 
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CHARLIE (Teasing Tep): You are to be 
congratulated. Not everybody can 
interpret football for a foreign girl. 

Mrs. Marxs (Pretending not to recog- 
nize the irony): I’m glad to see that 
you are on my side, Charlie. I’m 
going to ask you to help entertain 
Helga. 

CHARLIE (Sensing trouble): Me? 

Mrs. Marks: Yes. You’ve travelled 
with your parents in Europe. You 
and Helga will have something in 
common to talk about. I’ll seat you 
next to her at dinner. 

Lucy (Protesting): But, Mother, you 
said Charlie was to sit next to me. 
Mrs. Marks: He still can. There’s no 
reason he should not sit between the 

two of you. 

Bru (Laughing uproariously): You 
remember the old gag about the rose 
between two thorns? What a setting 
for our little flower! 

Mrs. Marks: Now, don’t be envious, 
Bill. You can play a part, too. 

Bruu (Suddenly apprehensive): 1? How? 
In what way? 

Mrs. Marks: You can take Helga to 
the dance tomorrow evening. 

Bru: That’s impossible, Mom. I have 
a date to take Elsie Moore. 

Mrs. Marks: There’s no reason you 
can’t take both girls. 

CHARLIE (Laughing): A thorn between 
two roses! 

Cuuck: If I can help in any way, Mrs. 
Marks, you can count on me. 

Mrs. Marks: I’m sure I can, Chuck. 
(Doorbell rings.) 

Lucy (Rising): I bet that’s the girls. 

(Crosses to window and looks out) 

Yes, there they are. And there’s a 

stranger with them. 





must be Helga. (Crosses to door right) 

I’ll take them to the room across the 

hall. They can leave their things 
there. (Goes out) 

Mrs. Marks (Rising): I’ll see if the 
guest room is ready for Helga. 
(Crosses to door left) And I do hope 
we can all make her feel at home. 
(Goes out) 

Trp (Rising and glancing anxiously at 
each door): Now’s our chance! (Walks 
quickly to the chair on which are the 
costumes) Let’s have a look. They 
all have names on them. (Picks up 
costume and examines the card at- 
tached) 

Brit: What’s the idea? 

Trp: I’ve got to know what that Clark 
girl is going to wear. 

Cuar.ie: The Clark girl? What’s the 
use of bothering about her? It’s that 
foreign dame that’s got me worried. 

Bru: Me, too. I bet she can’t even 
speak English. And she’ll look like a 
scarecrow. 

Trp: She won’t be wearing a costume. 
Sis hasn’t had time to get her one. 
It’ll be easy to keep out of her way, 
but this Clark girl will corner us. 

CuaruiE: Ted’s got something there. 
Did I have a time with her last 
spring at our big baseball game! She 
wanted to know why the players 
weren’t arrested for stealing bases. 

Tep: Well, you got off easy. At the 
Christmas Ball she cornered me and 
talked for two hours on the British 
labor movement. (Holds up check- 
ered costume and reads label) Fel- 
lows, I’ve got it! She’s wearing this. 
(The others crowd around him, looking 
at dress) 


I guess that CuHariie: How about a peep at the 
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others? (Picks up a costume and reads 

label) Bill, this is what Elsie Moore 
will have on. (Puts it down and takes 

up another and reads label) Here’s 
what I’m looking for — Lucy’s cos- 
tume. (Puts it down) 

Tep (Turning and looking at Cuuck): 
What’s the matter with Chuck? He 
hasn’t said a word. 

Cuucx: I’ve been thinking, fellows. 
I feel sorry for Sue Clark. She’s 
really a fine girl, and I guess she’s 
pretty lonely at times. Just like 
Mrs. Moore says, we ought to be 
more considerate of the people who 
come to America from other lands. 
. . . By the way, I promised your 
mother I’d help her with the decora- 
tions in the dining room. (Goes out) 

Trp: Good old Chuck! Always willing 
to help. (Struck by a sudden thought) 
Boys, he’s the perfect answer to a 
maiden’s prayer. 

Cuarute: I don’t follow you. 

Trp: We can recognize Sue Clark and 
D.P., can’t we? Well, whenever we 
get stuck with either of them we’ll 
send out an SOS for Chuck, and 
he’ll come rushing to our rescue. 

Brut (Laughing): Good old Chuck! 
(Bows his head, listening) Here come 
the girls! (They go out left as Lucy, 
Exstg, and Berry enter right.) 

Lucy (Leading the way): I have the 
costumes right here. (Crosses to 
chair) I hope they’ll fit. 

Exsre: Where’s Helga? 

Lucy: Mother took her to the guest 
room. Isn’t she adorable? 

Exste: She certainly is. (Laughing) 
Maybe the boys won’t be so worried 
about the arrangements your mother 
made for them and Helga after they 
meet her. 
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Betty (Picking up costume): I guess 
this is mine. (Telephone rings.) 

Lucy (Crossing to table): I bet that’s 
one of the girls. 

Berry: Where’s Helga’s costume, Elsie? 
(Looks over costumes) 

Exsre: I guess she hasn’t any, Betty. 
You see, we didn’t know until — 

Lucy (Receiver at her ear): Hello... 
Oh, yes, Mrs. Clark... . She is?... 
I’m awfully sorry to hear that... . 
Nothing serious, I hope. . . . Well, 
give her my love. . . . Goodbye. 
(Hangs up receiver) That was Sue 
Clark’s mother. Sue has a slight 
case of influenza; she’ll be in bed 
for a week. 

Berry: That’s a tough break! (Sud- 
denly) But it solves the problem of 
Helga’s costume, doesn’t it? 

Lucy: You mean — oh, I see! Helga 
can wear Sue’s. (Walks to chair and 
picks up checkered dress) It will fit 
her, I’m sure. And will the boys go 
crazy trying to guess which one of 
us is Sue! (All laugh. Mrs. Marks 
and Heta@a enter left.) 

Mrs. Marks: Now I’m going to leave 
you with the girls, Helga, so you can 
get acquainted. 

Hetaa: Thank you, Mrs. Marks. But 
isn’t there something I can do to help 
you in the kitchen? 

Mrs. Marks: Not a thing, my dear. I 
want you just to stay here and have 
a good time. (Goes out left.) 

Berry: You speak with a British ac- 
cent, don’t you, Helga? 


Heuca: I suppose I do. I was edu- | 


cated in England before Hitler at- 
tacked my country. 
Lucy: That makes everything perfect. 
Hetaa: Perfect? You mean my Brit- 
ish accent makes — 
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Lucy: Yes. (Picks up checkered cos- 
tume) You see, the little English girl 
who was to wear this costume has 
been taken ill, and we think it will 
fit you. (Hands her the costume) 

Heiea (Holding up costume): How 
beautiful! 

Lucy: In a few minutes we are going to 
see if the boys who are taking us to 
the Thanksgiving dance can recog- 
nize us. Let’s go into my room. We 
can just slip these costumes over our 
dresses. (Each girl takes her costume 
and they go out left. Tep and Cuuck 
enter right.) 

Ten: It’s very simple, Chuck. (Walks 
to sofa, followed by Cuuck) All you 
have to do is be nice to Sue. (They 
sit.) She’s not a hard girl to talk to. 
Just ask her to explain the British 
income tax. By the time she’s 
finished, the day will be over. 

Cuuckx: Yes, but how about the din- 
ner tomorrow? Your mother said 
that Charlie was to sit next to — 

Trp: Oh, you won’t have any trouble 
about that. Just edge in — sort of 
accidentally — next to D.P., and 
after we get seated, Mother won’t 
say a word. The D.P. is bound to 
have a big appetite, and so have 
you. You won’t have to open your 
mouth — except to eat, of course. 

Cuuck: But you will take D.P. to the 
Thanksgiving game? 

Trp: Be reasonable, Chuck. Betty 
would never forgive me if we didn’t 
goalone. And just think how I'd feel 
sitting between a couple of women 
trying to explain football in two 
languages — when all the teachers 
say I can’t speak even one. 

Cuuckx: Oh —all right, I’ll do it. 


Txp: Good old Chuck! Always willing 
to do something for Bill and me. 
Cuuck: I’m not doing it for you and 
Bill. I’m doing it for those two 
foreign girls. I keep thinking of 
what that speaker said in school as- 
sembly the other day about our 
treatment of foreigners — how many 
of us look down upon them as in- 
ferior, even though they have a 
civilization that was old before our 
nation was born. It seems to me 
that Thanksgiving is a pretty good 
time to start thinking about some of 
the principles the Pilgrims stood for. 
And many of these displaced persons 
have come here to escape things even 

worse than the Pilgrims endured. 

Trp: Good for you, Chuck! The Pil- 
grims would be proud of you — and 
so am I. And I’m with you a hun- 
dred per cent. (Bri, and CHARLIE 
enter right.) 

Brut (Dancing a jig): What do you 
know, Ted? Mother has withdrawn 
her request that I take D.P. to the 
dance. She’s leaving it all up to 
D.P. herself. 

Cuarule: And I don’t have to sit next 
to her at dinner. (Suddenly thought- 
ful) But that still leaves Sue on our 
hands. 

Trp: Don’t worry about her. Chuck is 
going to take care of everything. 

Biuu: Good old Chuck! 

Cuaruie (Listening): Quiet! I hear 
them coming. (The girls enter left in 
costume, wearing masks. CHARLIE 
approaches Lucy; Bru, Exisre; Ten, 
Berry. Cuuck, after a moment's 
hesitation, approaches HELGA.) 

Cuaruie (Bowing): May I have the 

next dance, Lucy? 





Lucy (Amazed): Why, how did you 
know? 

Cuaruie: Well, I’m a pretty good 
guesser. That’s why I pass my ex- 
aminations. (One of the girls puts a 
record on the victrola, and they dance.) 

Brix (Holding out his arms): I’ve been 
looking forward to this, Elsie. 

Exsie (Surprised): Who told you? 

Bu: A little bird. (They dance.) 

Tep (To Berry): Will you dance with 
a little bird? 

Berry (Laughing): Silly! (They dance.) 
I bet you don’t know which one of 
us is Sue Clark. 

Trp: Are you kidding? Who could she 
be but that girl in the checkered 
costume? 

CHARLIE: I say! Where’s the little 
D.P.? I thought she came with the 
other girls? 

Lucy: You’ll meet her pretty soon. 

Cuuck (To Hexea): I’m not much of 
a dancer, but if you — 

He uaa: I’d be delighted. (They dance. 
The doorbell rings. The dancing stops 
and Cuuck stops the victrola.) 

Ten: I'll get it. (He goes out right.) 

Bru: Let’s go into the next room and 
dance. (He leads the way to door left 
and holds it open as the others pass 
through. He closes it after them as 
Trp enters and calls to him.) 

Tep (A book in his hand): Bill, there’s 
something wrong here. 

Bru (Turning back into room): Some- 
thing wrong? What do you mean? 

Tep (Coming to table): It looks like the 
girls are putting something over on 
us. (Puts book on table) Sue Clark’s 
kid brother just brought back this 
book she borrowed from Sis. Sue’s in 
bed with a bad cold. 
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Bru (Mystified): Well, who — who’s 
that wearing Sue’s costume? 

Trp: There’s only one person it could 
be — Helga Menchen, Miss D.P. 
(Enthusiastically) Bill, we’re getting 
the breaks for once. The Clark dame 
couldn’t come, and we’ve got Chuck 
tied to Miss D.P. for the next two 
days. 

Brit: Good old Chuck! It couldn’t 
happen to a nicer guy. (CHucK and 
Hex@a enter left. Britt and Tep make 
a hasty exit right.) 

Cuuck (Leading Hexea to sofa): Let’s 
sit here. We can’t talk very well in 
there. (HexGa sits.) I’d like to have 
your opinion of the British income 
tax. (Sits) 

HeuGa (Laughing softly): I’m afraid I 
know very little about it. Let’s talk 
about something else. 

Cuuck: I guess I don’t talk much bet- 
ter than I dance. 

Heiea: But you dance beautifully, 
Chuck. I love dancing with you. 
Cuuck: Well enough to go to the dance 

with me tomorrow night? 

Hexaa: Of course! 

Cuuck: Then it’s a date... . If you 
only knew something about sports, 
maybe we could talk about — 

Heica: But I do know something 
about them. Baseball is my favorite 
game. When I was in New York 
last summer, I went to the Polo 
Grounds or the Yankee Stadium al- 
most every week. Do you know the 
play I enjoy most? The stolen base. 

Cuuck (Looking at her in amazement): 
You do? 

Heea: Yes. And next to baseball I 
love football. I think the T-forma- 
tion is thrilling to watch. 
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Cuuck: You certainly learn fast, don’t 
you? 

HeuGa: Oh, I don’t know. You see, I 
was in America for a whole year be- 
fore the war. I was only a child, but 
I fell in love with your sports even 
then, and now I never miss an op- 
portunity to attend a game. 

Cxuck: How would you like to attend 
one with me tomorrow afternoon? 

Hexea: I'd love it. Do you know, 
Chuck, all through the war I dreamed 
of coming to America. 

Cuuck (Sympathetically) : I guess those 
war years must have been pretty 
terrible. 

Heuica: They were, Chuck. I hope 
none of you will ever know what it 
means to go home and find every- 
thing you had destroyed; and every- 
body you loved gone. But through 
all those dark years I dreamed. In 
the midst of cruelty and horror I 
dreamed of love and kindness; in the 
midst of oppression I dreamed of 
freedom. And back of the dream was 
always America. 

Cuuck: I suppose we Americans don’t 
appreciate what it is to have com- 
fortable homes and all we want to 
wear and eat. 

Hexiea: Freedom is more than food 
and clothes and shelter, Chuck. It’s 
being able to go where you wish, to 
say what you think and feel, to come 
home from work or school, knowing 
that your family will be waiting for 
you. It’s one of the few things in 
this world worth fighting and dying 
for. Without it, one might as well 
be dead, for only the free can truly 
live. 

Cuuck: I’ve been thinking a great 
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deal about freedom ever since a 
speaker in our assembly talked about 
displaced persons, and I’ve been 
wondering what one fellow can do to 
help. 

Heuea: He can do a great deal. Toa 
foreigner, an American is either an 
ambassador of good will—or a 
destroyer of the dream. People 
from other lands think of America 
as a kind of beautiful dream that is 
not yet completely realized. And 
everybody —even the foreigners 
themselves — can help make the 
dream come true. 

Cuuck (Hesitantly): I have a kind of 
plan. There are a number of 
foreigners right here in this little 
town who don’t speak English. I’ve 
been thinking of organizing a class 
to teach them the language. Do you 
suppose that would help? 

Hexe@a (Enthusiastically): It certainly 
would! It’s the best way of helping 
them to understand the principles 
and ideals upon which this nation 
was founded. 

Cuuck (Shyly): Would — would you 
help me? 

Hexea (Happily): Oh, Chuck, I’m so 
glad you asked me! 

Cuuck: We’re partners, then? 

Hexaa: Indeed we are! (Lucy, Exsiz, 
and Berry enter left, followed by 
CHARLIE, TED, and BILL.) 

Cuuck: We can discuss it at dinner 
tomorrow — if you will let me sit 
next to you. 

Hetaa: I shall feel honored, Chuck. 

Lucy (To Heuaa): We are going to 
remove our masks. (HeL@a and 
Cxuuck rise) Won’t you join us? 
(Hees and Cuuck join the group.) 


One! Two! Three! Go! (The girls re- 
move their masks. The boys stare at 
HELGA in amazed admiration) 

Cxuck: Why, it’s not Sue! I didn’t 
know. I thought — 

Tep (To Lucy): She’s the girl I saw in 
the library. 

Brit (Nudging CHARLIE): She’s the 
one you stared at on the corner. 

CHARLIE: You mean the one you 
whistled at so rudely. 

Lucy (To Hexaa): Miss Helga Men- 
chen, allow me to present my 
brothers, Bill and Ted, and our 
friends, Chuck and Charlie. 

HeuGa (Bowing): It’s a great happi- 
ness to know you all. 

Tep (To Hexea): I hope you'll enjoy 
the football game tomorrow after- 
noon. 

HexeGa: I know I shall. Does your 
coach use the single wing? 

Trp: You bet he does! Say, you cer- 
tainly know your football, don’t 
you, Helga? Won’t you sit down? 

Hexea: Thank you. (Sits on sofa. Tep 
sits beside her, CHARLIE and BILL 
trying to sit on the other side, with 
CHARLIE successful. The others take 
chairs) 

Ten: It’s certainly a pleasure to meet 
a girl that understands football. 
Most dames ask such foolish ques- 
tions. 

Berry (Indignantly): Thank you, Mr. 
Marks. I’m sorry I bothered you 
last Saturday. I'll try to keep quiet 
tomorrow afternoon. 

Lucy (Placatingly): Now, Betty, I’m 

quite sure that Ted isn’t thinking of 


you. 
Berry: I’m afraid he isn’t — that’s 
just the trouble. 
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CHARLIE (Looking at HeiGa admir- 
ingly): I can’t understand why 
Europe ever let you go. Lucky 
America to have you! 

Hevea (Laughing softly): Oh, I’m 
afraid you flatter me. I’m the lucky 
one to have America. 

Briuu: How beautifully you speak Eng- 
lish! Just enough accent to be at- 
tractive. 

Herea: Thank you. 

Ten: As I was saying, Helga, football 
is the kind of game that — 

Cxariie: What do you think is the 
most beautiful city in Europe? 

Bru: Is European dancing different 
from American? 

Hewea (Laughing): Boys! Boys! One 
at a time, please! 

Tep: Do you approve of kicking on 
third down? 

Cusrule: Has Paris changed much 
since the war? 

Brit (Rising): What do you say, 
Helga, to going into the next room 
and trying a few dance steps? 

HeiGa (Rising): I'll be glad to. 
(CHARLIE and Tep jump to their feet. 
CHARLIE takes HELGA by one arm, 
Tep takes Hewea’s other arm, and 
they cross to door left with Buu fol- 
lowing. CHuck lingers in the room. 
Hexaa looks back.) Aren’t you com- 
ing, too, Chuck? (CHuck joins 
Hexea and the boys, and they go out.) 

Lucy: Well, the boys certainly fell for 
her in a hurry, didn’t they? And 
you can’t blame them. 

Exsre: I think she’s sweet! So natural 
and unassuming. 

Berry: I’m not so sure of that. It 
looks to me like she’s putting on an 
act. 


























Lucy (Teasingly to Evste): You better 
keep an eye on Bill. Did you notice 
how she jumped up when he asked 
her to dance? 

Exusre: It seemed to me that your 
Charlie was rather interested in 
talking to her about Europe. 

Betty: She’s an expert on football, if 
you ask me. Probably read the rule 
book before coming over here this 
afternoon. 

Lucy: Now, girls, don’t let’s be catty. 
We should trust our boy friends. 
Mother says that a boy not worth 
trusting is not worth having. 

Berry: I guess I’m not the trusting 
kind. But I can tell you this: that 
girl is not the type that confines her- 
self to one boy. She likes to have a 
string as long as possible. But some 
day that string is going to break, 
and our boy friends will come crawl- 
ing back to us. (Leans forward and 
makes appropriate gestures with hands 
and fingers) And if we have any 
sense we'll — (Makes a kicking 
motion. Ten enters left.) 

Trp: I say, Betty, about that game. 
(Crosses to Berry) It’s going to be 
pretty cold and windy tomorrow 
afternoon, they say. MHelga’s a 
delicate little thing. I thought if I 
sat on one side of her, and you sat on 
the other, in your fur coat, and kind 
of snuggled up to her, why — 

Betty (Stamping her foot): You can 
sit on both sides of her — and you 
can do all the snuggling. 

Tep: Well, don’t fly off the handle! 
(Crosses to door left) I just thought 
that — (Goes out) 

Berry (Disgustedly): Men! 

all alike. 


They’re 





Exsiz: Oh, no, they’re not, my dear. 
Take my Bill, for instance. I’d stake 
my life that he — (Bru enéers left.) 

Brut (Crossing to Exsie): Elsie, I’m 
worried about that dance tomorrow 
night. Don’t you think it’s rather 
awkward for three to go together? 
Four would be much better. I 
thought I’d call up Buster Jones a 
little later. He’s a good dancer, 
and — 

Exusiz (Witi. feigned sweetness): You 
mean you want to dance with 
Buster Jones? How touching! 

Bru: No, I — I was only worried 
about your having a good time, and 
if Buster — 

Exstz: Don’t bother about me. Fred 
Wilkins will be glad to take me. 
Britt: Women are the most unreason- 
able creatures. (Crosses to door left) 
The more you try to please them, 

the more they — (Goes out) 

Berry: He has you on his mind all the 
time, hasn’t he? (Hexaa enters left, 
followed by Cuuck.) 

Cuuck: The magazine with those 
statistics about displaced persons is 
in that room across the hall. (He and 
HELGA cross to door right) 

Berty (Sweetly malicious): Are you en- 
joying the Thanksgiving holiday, 
Helga? 

Hexaea: Indeed I am! But every day 
in America is Thanksgiving for me. 
I’m thankful just for being here. 
(She and Cuuck go out.) 

Lucy: It looks like good old Chuck has 
fallen for a girl. Helga must have 
charm. (Enter Brit, CHARLIE, and 
Trp left.) 

Bix (Looking around): Well, she’s not 

here. (To Cuarure) And I’ve got a 





good idea who’s to blame. Anybody 

could see that you were boring her 

to death with all that talk about the 

Roman ruins. 

Cuar.iE: Is that so? I bet she wasn’t 
overjoyed at the way you insisted on 
showing her those new steps. 

Bru: That’s what you think! She was 
crazy to learn them. Said she 
wanted to put her best foot forward 
tomorrow night. 

CHARLIE: If she does, you’ll step on it. 

Tep: Football’s her dish. And don’t 
either of you forget that Mother 
said I was the one to take her to the 
game. 

Cuaruie: And I’d like to remind you 
that Mrs. Marks made a special 
point of selecting me for Helga’s 
dinner partner tomorrow. 

Brit: Who was to take her to the 
dance? (Mrs. Marks enters left.) 
Mother made it clear that she pre- 
ferred me as Helga’s escort. 

Mrs. Marks: But I released you all 
from the agreement. Don’t you re- 
member? Helga was to speak for 
herself. (HELGA enters right.) 

Hexea (Crossing to table): Chuck left 
his fountain pen on the table. (Picks 
up fountain pen) Ah, here it is. 

Tep: Helga, about that game to- 
morrow. I hope you'll give me the 
pleasure of — 

Hexea: I’m awfully sorry, Ted, but 
Chuck has already asked me. 

Cuaruiz: I want to talk to you some 
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more about the grandeur that was 

Rome. I thought if we could be din- 

ner companions tomorrow — 

HeuiGa: I would enjoy it — but I 
promised Chuck only a few minutes 
ago. (Crosses to door right) 

Brit: Helga, you’re a marvelous 
dancer. We get along beautifully 
together, and if you’d like to go to 
the Thanksgiving Masquerade to- 
morrow night — 

Hetea (Smiling): I’m afraid you’re too 
late, Bill. I’ve accepted Chuck’s 
invitation. (Goes out) 

Brit (Rather embarrassed): Well, fel- 
lows, I guess it’s a closed corpora- 
tion, with Chuck holding all the 
stock. (Glancing shyly at Exisiz) But 
what’s the matter with our own girl 
friends? 

Tep: They’re the best in the world. 
(Walks to back of Berry’s chair and 
stands) 

CHARLIE (Coming to Lucy’s chair): I 
second the motion. (Sits on arm of 
chair) 

Betty (To other girls): What did I tell 
you? (Leans forward and makes 
crawling motion with hands and fin- 
gers) Well, we know the proper 
treatment. (Makes kicking motion) 

Lucy: I think Chuck has got himself a 
very fine girl friend. And he de- 
serves it! 

Brit: I'll say he does. Good old 

Chuck! 

THE END 
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Characters 

Mr. ELLIs 

Mars. ELuis 

BaRBIE ELLIs, sixteen 

Dorry ELLIs, seventeen 

Eppy ELLIs, nineteen 

Dick Martin, a college friend of Eddy’s 

JerRY Mars, Barbie's boy friend 

Tommy BuakeE Ly, Dotty’s boy friend 

Lita CARTER, a friend of Eddy’s 

ScENE 1 

SerrinG: The Ellis living room. 

At Rise: BARBIE ts placing a record on 
the phonograph. When the record, a 
brassy jazz number, begins to play, 
she sighs happily and sits down near 
the phonograph. Enppy enters with a 
letter in his hand. He grins at 
BaRBIE’s preoccupation with the 
music. 

Eppy: You'll have that record worn 
out before it’s a week old, Barbie. 
BaRBiE (Turning her head to look at 
him): Then I’ll just go out and get a 

new one. 

Eppy: Oh, you wouldn’t! The whole 
family’s been forced to listen to it 
five hundred times already. That 
should be enough to satisfy even you. 
(He relaxes comfortably on the sofa.) 

Barsie: I wonder why boys always 
exaggerate so much! You can 


play a record only about a hundred 
times before it’s worn out, so you 
couldn’t have heard it five hundred 
times already. And even if you did 
—this is the most terrific thing 
that’s ever been put on wax! 
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Eppy: Did I hear somebody say some- 
thing about the way boys exaggerate? 

BaRBIE (Sidestepping the question): 
The trouble with you and the rest of 
the family is that you don’t appre- 
ciate what’s really good. I can’t un- 
derstand it. I do my best to educate 
you, but what do I get for my 
trouble: Dotty can’t tell Harry 
James’ trumpet from Charlie Spi- 
vak’s; Mom and Pop don’t even 
care, and you’d rather hear Spike 
Jones! 

Eppy (A ffably): Terrible, isn’t it? 

BarBIE (Emphatically): It sure is! 
(Dorry enters, and sits down next to 
Eppy. She ts carrying a book of 
Shakespeare.) 

Dorry (Looking from BarstE to Eppy): 
You kids doing anything in par- 
ticular? 

BaRBIiE: I was doing something in par- 
ticular. I was listening to my new 
record. (Jronically) But don’t give 
it another thought—I’d much 
rather listen to you, Dotty. I guess 
I’d better turn the record off so I 
won’t miss a word you say! 

Dorry (Pleasantly): Fine! That’s a 
good idea. 

BaRBIE (Turning the phonograph off): 
O.K. But this is just temporary. It’ll 
be back on again very soon. 

Dorty: As long as I’m not around I 
don’t mind. (Noticing the piece of 
paper in Eppy’s hand) What’s that, 
Eddy, a letter? 

Eppy: Yes. It just came. 








BarBIE: From anybody we know? 

Eppy: No, it’s from my roommate at 
college, Dick Martin. I mentioned 
him in my letters home, remember? 
He played with me on the football 
team. He lives in Maine — Skowhe- 
gan, Maine, to be exact. 

Dorry: Oh sure, I remember your 
writing about Dick Martin. What’s 
he doing now? Is he working this 
summer? 

Eppy: No, he’s on vacation too, and 
before school closed for the summer, 
I asked him to come and visit me if 
he got the chance. He’s a swell guy, 
and I’m sure Mom and Pop will like 
him too. This letter says he’s com- 
ing on a visit. 

Dorry: You mean he’s going to stay 
with us — here in the house? 

Eppy: Sure, why not? There’s plenty 
of room. Don’t you think so? 

Dorry: Oh yes—I wasn’t worrying 
about that. 

Barsie: Dotty was just worrying 
about whether he’s good-looking or 
not. 

Dorry (To Barsre): I was not! 
Beauty is only skin-deep, as any in- 
telligent person knows. Other things 
are much more important — a sense 
of humor, intelligence (To 
Eppy) By the way, is your friend 
good-looking, Eddy? 

Barsie (Triumphantly): Ha, ha! 

Eppy: I don’t know. He’s got two eyes, 
a nose and a mouth, hair on his head 
and two ears. 

Barsie (Picking up some of the records 
strewn around the phonograph and 
putting them into an album): No 
teeth? That’s a wonderful descrip- 

tion. I can just see him. 





Dorty: I think you’re mean, Eddy. 
It’s only natural for us to be curious 
about your friend. You know I'll 
be nice to him even if he’s not good- 
looking. 

BarsBie: You should also know she'll 
be even nicer to him if he is good- 
looking. 

Dorrty: Sometimes I lose all hope for 
you, Barbara. I’m sure that when I 
was your age I was never so juvenile. 
I doubt if I ever acted the way you 
do. 

Barsie: Can’t you remember for cer- 
tain? After all, it was only a year 
ago that you were my age. You make 
it sound like George Washington’s 
time! 

Eppy: You know, this is one of the 
things I missed the most while I was 
away at school: the sisterly way you 
two carry on. 

Dorrty: Oh, I don’t believe it. Besides, 
Barbie and I really do think a lot of 
each other. You know that. We 
have out little disagreements, but I 
wouldn’t trade Barbie for a dozen 
other sisters. 

BarBiE: I wouldn’t trade you either, 
Dotty. I’ve never had any luck ona 
trade yet! 

Dorry: You see what happens when I 
do say something nice to her? Let’s 
get back to the subject. When is 
Dick coming? Is he married or en- 
gaged or anything? 

Eppy (Patiently): He’ll get here day 
after tomorrow and he’s not married, 
not engaged and not “anything” as 
far as I know. 

BarsBie: Well, he’s going to be some- 
thing when he gets here. He'll be 

beaten down to the sod trying to 
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escape Dotty. 

Dorry: If you don’t wear him out first 
yourself with your jive talk and your 
records. 

BaRsieE: I’m sure he’ll like them a lot 
more than he’ll like watching you 
roll your eyes and bounce your eye- 
brows up and down while you quote 
Shakespeare. (Satirizing her sister) 
“Oh, Romeo, Romeo — wherefore 
art thou, Romeo?” 

Eppy (Laughing): You both ought to 
go on the stage, I think. But don’t 
start dividing Dick up between you 
and making a lot of plans. After all, 
he and I will have lots to talk about, 
and I’ll be showing him around 
town. 

Dorry: Of course he’s your friend, but 
I don’t intend to neglect my duties 
as a hostess anyhow. When com- 
pany is in this house, I always do 
what I can to make them feel at 
home. 

BarsBie (Grinning): She sure does — 
especially if he’s good-looking. 

Dorry: You said that before, remem- 
ber? 

BarsiE: Yes, but “truth is truth to 
the end of reckoning.” That’s what 
your old pal Shakespeare said, 
wasn’t it? 

Dorry (With dignity): Let’s leave the 
greatest English poet there ever was 
out of this. 

Barsie: O.K., but you’d better start 
practicing up on Hamlet so you'll 
be all ready to give a good per- 
formance when Dick gets here. 

(Mrs. E xis enters, carrying some 

grocery purchases. Hearing BARBIE’S 

last words, she immediately joins in 

the talk as she puts her packages on a 





table and sits down with the group.) 

Mrs. Etuis: What’s this about 
“Dick?” Who’s he? 

Eppy: Dick Martin, Mom. My college 
roommate. I used to mention him 
in my letters home. We were on the 
football team together. 

Mrs. Euuis: Oh yes, I remember. 

Eppy: He’s coming to visit us for a 
little while. That’s O.K. with you, 
isn’t it? 

Mrs. Euuis: Why, that’s very nice. I 
wish I could meet all your college 
friends. 

Eppy (Putting an arm around his 
mother): Ah, you're a real sport, 
Mom. I knew you wouldn’t mind 
my inviting Dick for a visit. 

Mars. Exuis: Of course not. We have 
room for him, and I’m sure Barbie 
and Dotty are looking forward to 
meeting a new fellow. 

BARBIE (Acting casual): Oh, men are 
all alike, more or less. 

Dorry: Well, some are nicer than 
others, I think. 

BarBIE: Yeah, maybe a few are all 
right. 

Eppy: I’ll bet that few includes Jerry 
Mars, doesn’t it? I thought he was 
a little more than “all right” with 
you. You go to parties and dances 
with him often enough, don’t you? 

BarBIE: No more than Dotty goes out 
with Tommy Blakely. And Tommy 
won’t like it much, I’ll bet, if she 
pays a lot of attention Dick. 

Dorty: There’s no reason why Tommy 

should be concerned. We're just 

friends, that’s all. Your Jerry is the 
one who’d probably act jealous. 

Jealousy is juvenile—and so is 

Jerry. 








BarBiE: Oh yeah? He’s got more 
brains than your friend Tommy. 
Anybody’s got more brains than — 

Mrs. Exits (Calmly interrupting): All 
right, girls. Simmer down now. You 
have so much energy to throw 
around arguing! I can think of lots 
of other things you could do with 
that energy. You could do some 
dusting or cleaning around here, for 
example. (Both girls sit down, sud- 
denly quiet. Mrs. Exuis smiles.) I 
thought that would take your breath 
away for a second, at least. (To 
Eppy) Those two are more afraid of 
housework than they’d be if they 
went up to their room and found it 
full of wild animals. Now, when 
does Dick get here, Eddy? Not to- 
day, I hope — I mean, I’d like to be 
prepared. 

Eppy: Oh no, not today. The day after 
tomorrow, his letter says. 

Mrs. Exits: Good. That'll give me 
time to straighten up the guest room. 

Dorry (Unusually eager to help): I can 
do that, Mother. 

Mrs. Etxuis: Well! I hope my ears 
aren’t deceiving me. That’s fine, 
Dotty. I think it’d be nice if you and 
Barbie both did it. 

Barrie: O.K., Mom. I'll wipe the dust 
off the furniture and Dotty will 
sweep it under the rug. 

Mrs. Exuis: Oh fine — anything as 
long as you two stop feuding while 
our guest is here. (Looks at her 
watch) Oh dear — it’s five already! 
I'd better start fixing dinner. (Gath- 
ering up her parcels from the table, 

turning to Eppy) Why don’t you 

come out to the kitchen with me and 
tell me a little more about Dick? 








































Eppy: Sure. Let me take those. (He 


relieves his mother of the parcels.) 
You'll like him, Mom. Dick’s a 
regular guy. (They exit, leaving 
Dorry and BARBIE alone. BARBIE 
recalls her interrupted record playing 
and starts perusing a stack of discs to 
choose one for the phonograph. Dorry 
suddenly remembers the book she 
brought in with her and thumbs 
through it to a certain point.) 


Dorry (Holding the book up): Listen 


to this, Barbie— it’s wonderful 

poetry. (Reads melodramatically as 

BARBIE pauses and looks at her un- 

impressed) 

“Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and 
friend; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of 
husbandry. 

This above all — to thine own self 
be true, 

And it must follow as the night the 
day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” 

(After a short, reverential pause) 

Hamlet — by William Shakespeare! 


BarBiE (Still unimpressed): Very in- 


teresting. (Briskly) Well, now let’s 
hear from Tommy Dorsey. (With a 
quick movement she puts a record on 
the phonograph and starts playing it.) 


Dorty (The indignant “Grand Dame’): 


Really, Barbara — you’re hopeless! 


BarBie (Shouting back as Dorry 


sweeps out of the room): And visa- 
versa! (She sits back, in happy soli- 
tude once more, and gives all her atten- 
tion to the record as the curtain falls.) 


* * * 




















ScENE 2 


TrmE: Two days later, in the evening. 

SerTine: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: Mr. E.uts is sitting in his 
favorite chair reading the evening 
newspaper. Dorry is standing in 
front of a mirror, giving herself a 
critical survey and making various 
faces meant to express different emo- 
tions. Mr. Exits looks up suddenly 
and notices Dorry’s posturing. 

Mr. Euuis (After watching for a puzzled 
moment or two): What are you doing 
there, Dotty — playing some new 
kind of game? 

Dorrty (A little flustered): Oh, no — no. 
I was just — just trying to see if my 
face was clean. 

Mr. Exuis: Oh. Quite a process, isn’t 
it? I could have sworn for a minute 
that I was watching Sarah Bern- 
hardt acting “Joan of Arc.” 

Dorry: Well, I am a member of the 
Dramatic Club at school, you know. 
I don’t want to get rusty for lack of 
practice while I’m on vacation. 

Mr. Euuis: No, indeed, you mustn’t 
allow yourself to get rusty! (He 
watches Dorry as she goes over to the 
sofa and arranges the cushions fussily 
before she sits down.) Where's 
Barbie, do you know? I haven’t 
seen her since dinner. 

Dorry: She was upstairs soaking her- 
self with my cologne the last time I 
saw her. 

Mr. Exits: Cologne? Hmm. Is she 
going some place special tonight? 


Dorry: No — she’s just hoping Eddy’s 


friend Dick will notice her and think 
she’s older than sixteen. 
Mr. Exuis: Oh — Dick. Say, he’s a 


nice young fellow. Don’t you think 
so? 

Dorry (Guardedly): Yes. 
very nice. 

Mr. Euuis (Mischievously): You know, 
when you crossed over to the sofa, I 
thought I noticed a scent of perfune 
in the air. Were you at the cologne 
bottle too, by any chance? 

Dorty: Well, I did put a little on. It’s 
what you and Mom gave me for my 
birthday — ‘‘Heaven Sent.” 

Mr. Enus (Reflectively): ‘Heaven 
Sent’’. A hard description to live up 
to, I’d say. 

Dorry: I guess so, but it’s a lovely 
smell. I never use more than a drop 
or two at a time though. 

Mr. Exuis: I see. (Sniffing the air) It 
must be powerful stuff then! (Mrs. 
ELLIs enters.) 

Mrs. E.uis (She sits in an easy chair 
and starts work on some knitting taken 
from a nearby sewing bag): Where are 
the boys — does anyone know? 

Dorty (Plaintively): Eddy said they 
were just going for a little walk and 
would be right back, but that was a 
half hour ago. 

Mrs. Exuis: Oh. Well, maybe they 
met some other friends of Eddy’s or 
stopped somewhere for a coke. 

Mr. Enis (To his wife): I don’t recall 
Dotty’s ever having been so con- 
cerned about Eddy’s comings and 
goings before, do you, Martha? 

Mrs. Eis: No, I can’t say that I do. 

Dorry (Quickly): I’m not concerned 
at all. I’m sure I don’t care if he 
prefers to spend the evening out. 

(BARBIE appears in the doorway. She 

is quite the young lady tonight. Her 

hair is carefully combed, and some- 


He seems 


thing new has been added to her usual 

outfit of sweater and skirt: a necklace 

of pearls.) 

BaRBIE (Disappointedly): Hasn’t Eddy 
come back yet? 

Mr. Exuts: No. But come in and join 
us anyhow, won’t you? You’re not 
the only one waiting to see Eddy. 
(He looks significantly at Dorry.) 

BaRBIE (Entering and sitting on sofa): 
I don’t want to see Eddy particu- 
larly. I was just wondering where he 
was. 

Mrs. Exuis: No doubt he’s showing 
Dick what the neighborhood looks 
like. I imagine they’ll be back soon. 
By the way, Barbie, those pearls 
look very familiar. 

Barsie: I hope you don’t mind my 
borrowing them, Mom. I just felt 
like wearing something around my 
neck tonight. 

Dorry: You mean something besides 
the usual ring of dirt, don’t you? 

BarsBiE: Mother! Are you going to let 
her say things like that? Besides, 
I’m all clean tonight. 

Mr. E.uis: Will wonders never cease! 
It might be a good idea to have a 
guest in the house all the time. 

Mrs. Extuis: Now let’s not tease the 
girls any more, Harry. I think it’s 
fine that they’re looking so neat and 
lady-like tonight. 

Barbie (Eagerly): Don’t you think I 
really look older than I am, Mother? 

Mrs. Exuis: Well, to be honest, I 
don’t think so, dear. You look your 
age — sixteen, but you don’t actu- 
ally want to look older, do you? 

Barsie: Not real old — that is, I don’t 

want to look as if I’m in my twen- 

ties, but I would like to look about 
eighteen. 





Mr. Exits: Now why? As if I didn’t 
know. 

BarBiE: No special reason. It’s just 
that I get tired of being a kid sister 
sometimes. (The sound of the front 
door being opened forestalls a heckling 
remark from Dotty.) 

Mr. Enis (Putting aside his news- 
paper): That must be the boys now. 
(Dorry and BaRBIE spring up and 
face the doorway expectanily. Eppy 
and Dick appear. Dick is a little 
taller than Eppy and is a good-looking 
boy with a likable smile.) 

Eppy: Well, we’re back again. I 
showed Dick around a little. 

Mrs. Exuis: That’s nice. I don’t 
imagine it’s very much like your 
home town, is it, Dick? 

Dick: Well, there are more people here 
than there are back home, but from 
what I’ve seen of it so far, I like it. 

Mr. Exuis: Good. We want you to 
enjoy yourself while you’re here. 
Sit down and visit with us for awhile, 
won’t you? 

Mrs. Exuis: Yes— come in and sit 
down, boys. (They enter.) 

Dorty (Quickly): How about trying 
the sofa, Dick? There’s lots of room 
and it’s very comfortable. 

Dick (After flashing a glance at Eppy 
who, grinning, has taken the one avail- 
able armchair): Well, thanks very 
much. (He sits down and the girls sit 
with him, one on each side. They both 
give him their most fetching smiles.) 

Barsie: Isn’t this the most comfort- 
able sofa you ever sat on, Dick? 

Dicx (Looking pretty uncomfortable): 
Yes — it’s — it’s very comfortable. 

Dorry (Wanting attention too): You 
know, Dick, I’ve always wanted to 
travel around the world ever since I 
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was a child. (She doesn’t notice the 
amusement of her parents at this.) 
Don’t you think it’s very exciting, 
travelling around, meeting people, 
seeing all the places and things 
you’ve heard about? 

Dick: Oh, yes. I like to travel too. 
Some day, when I’m through college, 
I want to travel all over the country 
and then to South America. 

Dorry: That would be nice. But I’ve 
always particularly wanted to visit 
Maine. 

BarBiE: Really? It’s funny you never 
mentioned it before. 

Dorty: Well, Barbie, with your short 
memory, you wouldn’t remember it 
if I mentioned it a dozen times a day. 

BarBiE: Oh yeah? I'll bet I can re- 
member plenty of things you'd 
rather have me forget! 

Mrs. Euuis (Quickly): Would you like 
some iced tea or a glass of milk or 
anything, Dick? 

Dick: Oh no, thanks, Mrs. Ellis. That 
was a wonderful dinner you cooked. 
I couldn’t eat or drink another 
thing. 

Eppy: Besides, Mom, we had sodas 
when we were out. 

Mrs. Exuts (Smiling): Oh, I see. 

Mr. Eis: By the way, Dick, I under- 
stand there’s some good fishing to 
be had up in Maine. 

Dick: Yes, sir. There are about 1,600 
lakes in the state, with lots of trout, 
bass, pickerel and salmon in them. 
There’s good fishing along the coast 
too. 

Mr. Etuis: Sounds like a fisherman’s 

paradise. We’ll have to take a little 

trip up there some day. 


like to live there for good. 
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BarBiE (Eagerly): How soon can we 
go, Pop? 

Mr. Extuts (Winking at his wife): Why, 
I always thought you liked it right 
here. 

Barsie (Looking at Dick): Oh no. 
Maine is the place. You said your- 
self it must be paradise. 

Mr. E..ts: Well, even if it is, we could 
hardly drop everything and leave 
immediately. But some day — who 
knows? 

Dicx: If you folks ever do get a chance 
to come up that way, I sure hope 
you'll look us up. I’d be happy to 
show you around, and I know my 
mother and dad would too. 

Mrs. Exuis: That’s very kind of you. 
We'll remember. But to get back to 
right now — you must be feeling 
rather tired after your trip, aren’t 
you? 

Dick: Well, I am, a little. 
pretty early this morning. 

Mrs. Euuis: Then I suggest we call it a 
day. There’s always tomorrow, and 
Eddy’s probably making plans for it 
already. 

Dick: Anything you say. 

Eppy: Right. Tomorrow’s another 
day. (They all rise, Dorry and 
BARBIE very reluctantly.) 

Mr. Euuis (To his wife): Is the guest 
room ready for Dick? 

Mrs. Exuis: Yes, dear. 
Barbara saw to it. 

Dorry (To Dick): I picked some 
flowers from the garden. They’re on 
the dresser. 

Barsre (Jo Dick): You’ll find some 
copies of Powerhouse Jive Magazine 
there too. 

Dick (Overwhelmed): 


I was up 


Dotty and 


Thanks 





thanks a lot. It was very nice of 
you. 
Eppy: Talk about your eager beavers! 
Mr. E.uis: Well, then, let’s proceed. 
Women and children first. (Mrs. 
Exuis, Dorry and BaRBIE start to 
leave the room, the boys following.) 
Mrs. Exuis: You'll turn out the lights 
and lock up, won’t you, Harry? 
Mr. Euuts: Yes, indeed. (He stands in 
in the doorway, watches the others de- 
part, then comes into the room and 
starts turning out the lights. To him- 
self) Ah, life! Well, it could have 
been a lot more complicated. I 
might have had more than two 
daughters. What a shivery thought 
that is! (He turns out the last light 
as the curtain falls.) 


* * * 




























ScENE 3 

Time: Four days later. 

SerrineG: The same. 

At Rise: Dorry is seated on the couch 
alone. She is talking on the phone, 
frequently louxing toward the hallway 
as though afraid of being overheard. 

Dorrty (Into phone): I know, Tommy, 
I know it’s been a week since we’ve 
seen each other, but I told you, I’m 
awfully busy right now. ... Well, 
helping my mother with housework. 
There’s a lot to be done around a 
house, you know. (Settling herself 
more comfortably among the sofa 
cushions) No, not tonight. I can’t 
make it tonight, Tommy. I have to 
go to the dentist. No, I haven’t said 
I was going to the dentist every 
night this week. Maybe three or 
four nights, but not every night. 





member? (Pause) No, of course I’m 
not trying to get rid of you, Tommy. 
I’ve been very busy, that’s all. 
(Soothingly) I’d really love to go to 
a show with you tonight, but I 
couldn’t break my dentist appoint- 
ment now. You know how it is. Call 
me again sometime and — (She stops 
suddenly as Dick appears in the 
doorway. Clamping her hand over 
the receiver) Hello, Dick — come on 
in. I was wondering where you were. 


Dick (Entering and sitting on the edge 


of a chair): Thanks, but I don’t want 
to interrupt your telephone call. I 
thought Eddy might be in here. 


Dorry (Hand still over receiver): Oh, 


this is nothing — just a call from — 
from a girl friend. Wait a minute 
and we can both go look for Eddy. 
(Into phone) Hello — Hello, Mar- 
garet — are you still there? It was 
very sweet of you to call, Margaret, 
but I’m sorry I won’t be able to go 
to that club meeting with you to- 
night. Just can’t make it, but I'll 
see you soon. Goodbye, Margaret. 
(Hangs up hastily. To Dick) That 
was Margaret. 


Dick: Oh. 
Dorry: Well — it’s a beautiful day, 


isn’t it? 


Dick: Yes, swell. 
Dorrty: I’ve been sitting here thinking 


of things we could do to show you a 
good time while you’re here. 


Dick: Oh, I’m having a fine time. But 


I don’t want you going to any extra 
trouble on my account. I guess 
Eddy has some plans for — (The 
phone rings and he stops and looks 
toward it.) 


Two nights I did baby-sitting, re- Dorry (Paying no attention): Have | 
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you been rowing on the lake yet? 

There’s a lovely lake in City Park 

and we have a lot of fun there in the 

summer. (Phone goes on ringing 
urgently.) 

Dick: That does sound like fun — but 
aren’t you going to answer the 
phone? 

Dorrty (Reluctantly): Yes, I guess I’d 
better. (Into phone) Hello? Oh, it’s 
you again— Margaret. (Inventing 
a conversation) No, I won’t be able 
to go on that picnic tomorrow. I’ve 
caught a little cold. (Gives a few 
phony coughs to prove it) Tell the 
other girls I’ll be at the next club 
meeting, and I’ll see you soon, 
Margaret. Have to sign off now, 
Margaret, goodbye. (Hangs up 
phone) Margaret’s a sweet girl, but 
she’s a little trying at times. 

Dick (Innocently): That’s too bad. 
Sorry to hear about your cold. 
Maybe you shouldn’t go out at all 
today. (BARBIE enters, energetically 
humming one of the latest popular 
songs. She helps herself to some 
candy on a side table and brings the 
dish to Dick.) 

BARBIE: You’ve got a cold, Dotty? 
That’s too bad, but I guess you 
don’t want any candy then. You 
wouldn’t be able to enjoy what you 
can’t taste. (Offers the candy to Dick, 
who takes a piece.) 

Dorry: It’s nothing —I really don’t 
have a cold. You see, I just said that 
on the phone to — to Margaret be- 
cause I didn’t feel like going some 
place with her. (She quickly helps 
herself to some candy too.) 

BarsBie: Margaret? Margaret who? 





We don’t know any Margarets, do 
we? 

Dorry (Looking daggers at her sister): 
I do. She’s a friend of mine. You 
don’t know all my friends, Barbara. 

Barsie: No, I guess not. (Mischiev- 
ously, to Dick) Dotty has a lot of boy 
friends, Dick. We just get to know 
one, when she drops him and traps 
a new one. It’s very confusing. 

Dorry: Barbara! How can you say 
such things when you know they’re 
not a bit true! (Jo Dick) I don’t 
date boys around here much at all. 
They’re either so young or so empty- 
headed. (Moving in closer to Dicx, 
who looks alarmed) I like college men. 
They have so much more sense, so 
much more poise—and they can 
appreciate Shakespeare! (Eppy’s 
voice is heard offstage, calling.) 

Eppy: Hey, Dick — where are you? 
(Appearing in doorway) Oh, here 
you are. I’ve been looking for you. 
I promised Dad I’d clean the car 
this morning. Want to come and 
watch? “Watch” meaning “help’’, 
of course. 

Dick (Relieved): You talked me into it! 
Excuse me, won’t you, girls? (Be- 
fore they can answer) See you later. 

Eppy (To Dicx as they leave the room): 
I’m trying to save up to buy my own 
car, but it’s slow going. I’ve got a 
friend down the street who has a 
jalopy. We take it apart and glue it 
together again about once a week. 
(The back door is heard closing as they 
leave the house.) 

Dorry: Well, how do you like that! 

BarBig: Yeah— Eddy’s got some 

nerve taking Dick away from us like 

that. (Doorbell rings.) 





Dorry: I'll go— nothing else to do 
around here this morning now! 

BaRBiE: No, nothing exciting. (Dorry 
exits. BARBIE takes another piece of 
candy, wanders over to the phono- 
graph and half-heartedly selects a 
record. She is about to play it when 
Dorry reappears with JERRY Mars. 
He is in old clothes, and carries a base- 
ball bat and glove. 

Dorrty: It’s Jerry. He’s spitting nails 
about something, so I'll leave you 
two to fight it out between you. (She 
exits. JERRY advances into the room, 
scowling, the baseball bat over his 
shoulder like a war club.) 

BarBiE: Have a piece of candy, Jerry? 

Jerry (Ignoring the offered candy): No. 
I didn’t come over here for candy. 
I want to find out what’s going on 
around here! And I don’t mind 
telling you I’m pretty sore. 

BaRBIE: Well, put down that baseball 
bat at least. You look like you’re 
about to club somebody to death. 

Jerry (Leaning the bat against a nearby 
chair, talking loudly): It happens I 
feel like socking somebody. We 

played ball with the Battling Buz- 
cards this morning, and they beat us 
— 20 to nothing. And that’s only 
half of it. I haven’t seen you for a 
week, and when I phone you, you’re 
either on your way to take a clarinet 
lesson, scrubbing the floor for your 
mother, or baby-sitting for the 


neighbors. You always found time 
to see me before, so what’s this 
“busy, busy”’ routine all of a sudden? 
You don’t look so busy right now, I 
notice — just sitting there eating 
candy! 

Barsiz: A girl’s gotta rest sometime. 








And I don’t see what you’re getting 
so huffed up about, standing there 
shouting as if I were five blocks 
away. 

Jerry (Shouting): Who’s shouting? I 
think I’m being very quiet and 
polite under the circumstances. 

BarsBieE: Well I don’t. I don’t think it’s 
a bit polite of you to come tearing in 
here, doubting my word and criti- 
cizing me right and left. (Tommy 
BLAKELY, another angry young man, 
appears in the doorway. BARBIE and 
JERRY stop arguing long enough to 
turn and stare at him.) 

Tommy (Loudly): Where’s Dotty? 

Barsie: I don’t know. Around some 
place. Who let you in? 

Tommy (Aggressively): The front door 
was open. Nobody answered me 
when I called, and I heard your 
voices, so I just walked in. 

Jerry: Well if you don’t mind, this isa 
kind of personal conversation. 

Tommy (Equally hostile): I don’t mind 
at all. I came to see Dotty, not you, 
and I’m gonna look around till I find 
her. (He stalks out, left.) 

Jerry: That Tommy Blakely! 
does he think he is! 

BarsBie: Well, he’s not one of the 
Battling Buzzards, so you don’t 
have to be sore at him. 

Jerry: I guess I can be sore at whoever 
I want to. And don’t change the 
subject. You still haven’t told me 
what’s the idea of the big run-around 
I’ve been getting this week. 

Barsre: I don’t know what you're 

talking about, Jerry. There hasn’t 

been any “big run-around.” I have 
to practice, and I have lots of other 
interests too. 


Who 
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Jerry: For instance? 

BARBIE (Inventing one in a hurry): I — 
I’m learning to crochet! 

JERRY: You mean you’d rather crochet 
than be with me? 

Dorry (Entering from right and hearing 
this): Better not answer that one, 
Barbie. He’s got a baseball bat. 
(Wandering around the room, looking 
in various places) Have you seen my 
library book? I couldn’t find it up 
in my room. 

BarBiE: I don’t know where it is. 
Look in the bookcase. 

Dick (Appearing in doorway): Some- 
thing missing? Let me help look for 
it. (He crosses room toward Dorrty, 
as JERRY stares, momentarily for- 
getting his quarrel with BARBIE.) 

Dorty (Turning to Dick happily): Oh 
it’s nothing that can’t wait. Just a 
library — (Gasps, noticing one of 
Dick’s fingers is cut and bleeding 
slightly) Oh — what have you done 
to yourself? Your finger’s bleeding, 
you poor thing! 

Dick (Putting his hand behind him, em- 
barrassed): Oh, it’s nothing. Just a 
small cut. I was scraping carbon off 
the spark plugs of your father’s car, 
and my knife slipped. I was just 
clumsy, I guess. Eddy said there was 
some antiseptic in the kitchen. 

Dorry: Let me look at it. (Firmly 
takes his hand and examines it.) Oh, 
you need antiseptic and a bandage 
on that. I can fix you up in a second. 
I'll get the stuff, and I’ll be right 
back. Don’t go away now. (She 
runs out of the room at full speed, not 
heeding Dicx’s protests.) 

Dick: It’s nothing, really nothing at 

all. (Zurns to Barsre) Just a little 








scratch. Your sister shouldn’t go to 
all that trouble. 

Jerry (Still staring at Dick, w& 
BARBIE): Who’s he? 

BarRBIE (Jn a low voice): He’s our house 
guest. Don’t be rude! 

Jerry (Beginning to see the light): 
House guest! Now I get it. Why 
didn’t you mention him before? 
Why didn’t you come out and say 
the reason I was getting the big run- 
around all week was — 

BarBieE (Interrupting, shushing JERRY): 
Dick — Dick, I’d like you to meet an 
old friend of the family. Jerry, this 
is Dick Martin, a friend of Eddy’s 
from college. He’s visiting us right 
now, and Dick — this is Jerry Mars. 

Dick (Smiling): Glad to meet you, 
Jerry. 

Jerry (Scowling): Thanks. (To 
BaRBI£, dramatically) Baby-sitting! 
Clarinet lessons! That’s not the way 
I see it now. You’re looking at a 
man who’s just had his eyes opened. 
You’re looking at a man who’s been 
heartlessly stabbed in the back! 

Dick: Maybe I’d better leave you to 
finish your talk. I think I’m in the 
way. (Starts to exit) Nice to have met 
you, Jerry. (He is kept from leaving 
by Dorry, who runs back into the 
room with a bottle of antiseptic, cotton 
and a roll of bandage.) 

Dorrty: Now, hold out your hand and 
I'll have you all fixed up in a minute. 
(With some cotton she applies anti- 
septic to the small cut and then wraps 
a huge, awkward bandage around it.) 

Dick: It’s very nice of you to go to all 
this trouble, but — (He is inter- 

rupted by Tommy BLaKELy’s re- 

entrance.) 







































Tommy (Provoked at finding Dorry 
giving devoted attention to another 
fellow): So! This is how you help 
your mother with the housework. 
This is what’s keeping you so 
“awfully busy.””’ And you had me so 
worried, I rushed right over here! I 
thought you were sick or delirious. 

Dorry (Flustered): Oh— Tommy. 
Where did you come from? 

Tommy: Never mind where J came 
from. (Indicating Dick) Where did 
he come from? And why did you 
hang up the phone twice on me this 
morning after giving me a lot of 
crazy talk about club meetings and 
having a cold—and calling me 
Margaret! 

Jerry: Hey, this is very interesting! 

Barbie: You keep out of this, Jerry. 

Dorry (To Tommy): I think it’s very 
mean of you to come in here shout- 
ing like this, Tommy. If you can’t 
take a little joke over the phone — 

Tommy: A little joke? Hanging up the 
phone on a person twice is a little 
joke? 

Dick: Well, if you’ll all excuse me, I 
think I’d better go. Thanks for 
fixing up my finger, Dotty. 

Dorry (Warmly): You’re very welcome. 

Dicx: See you later. 

Tommy (Blocking the exit): Not so fast, 
if you don’t mind. What’s this “see 
you later’ business? Dotty told me 
this morning on the phone she was 
too busy to see me! 

Dicx: If that’s what Dotty told you, 
I’m sure that’s what she meant. 
And if you don’t mind, I’d like to 
leave. You’re in the way. 

Tommy: Oh yeah? I’ve got a hunch 
you’ve been in my way all week. 





And I’ve got a good notion to take a 

poke at you! 

Jerry (Eagerly, handing Tommy his 
baseball bat): Here — use this. 

Tommy: I don’t need that. I can 
flatten him with my bare hands. 
(He squares off like a prize fighter, 
advances menacingly on Dick.) 

Dick: Look — I don’t even know you, 
so I don’t know any reason why we 
should fight. What’s this all about? 

Tommy: Don’t act as if you don’t 
know. You’re not fooling me. 
Maybe this’ll give you a reason to 
fight! (He swings wildly. Dick its 
easily able to sidestep the punch, but 
Tommy almost falls down from the 
force of the misspent energy put into 
it.) 

Dorty (Inspired by her sense of the 
dramatic, gasping loudly): Obbh! 
(Falls gracefully and comfortably 
across the sofa in a mock faint. 
Everyone turns and looks at Dorry, 
surprised.) 

BarBiE (Struck with the idea that the 
same stunt should get her attention 
too): Dotty — Dotty! She’s fainted. 
And I feel dizzy too! (With a few 
wild rolls of her eyes, she collapses 
in an armchair, feigning ‘uncon- 
sciousness. ) 

Jerry: Can you beat that! Both of 
them fainting at practically the same 
minute! (As he is saying this, Eppy 
enters with LiLa, a very pretty girl of 
18. Eppy, used to his sisters’ melo- 
dramatic ways, takes the scene calmly.) 

Eppy (Casually): What’s the matter 
with my sisters? 

Lira: Oh dear—shouldn’t we do 
something for them? 

Tommy: They fainted when I took a 
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poke at Dick. It’s all my fault, I 
guess. I lost my temper. I’m sorry. 

Dick: It’s O.K., forget it. Just one of 
those things. 

JERRY: Maybe we’d better get some 
smelling salts or something. 

Eppy: Oh, if they don’t come out of it 
in a minute, just get some cold water 
and pour it on them. That’ll revive 
them. (Ushering Liza over to Dick) 
Dick, I want you to meet a good 
friend of mine. I think you’d get 
along fine together. This is Lila 
Carter. Lila, meet Dick Martin, 
my roommate at college. And these 
two fellows are Jerry Mars and 
Tommy Blakely, friends of my 
sisters, who are indisposed at the 
moment — (Indicating) Dotty on 
the sofa and Barbie in the chair. 

Dick (Warmly, shaking hands): I’m 
very glad to meet you, Lila. 

JERRY and Tommy (Simultaneously, 
disinterestedly): Hello. 

Lita (To all): How do you do. (To 
Dick) Eddy just told me that you’re 
here from Maine visiting him on 
vacation. When he said you live in 
Skowhegan, I wanted to meet you 
because I’m from Skowhegan too. 

Dick (Ezcitedly): You are? That’s 
great. Say, I know some Carters 
living on Holly Street. You wouldn’t 
be related to them, would you? 

Lixa: I certainly would. Bill Carter’s 
my uncle. I used to live on Holly 
Street too. (While Lita and Dick 
talk, Dorry and Barsre cautiously 
open their eyes and lift their heads to 
peek at the newcomer. Enppy alone 
notices this, and the girls quickly feign 
unconsciousness again when he 


glances toward them.) 





Dick: Can you beat that! I live on 
Edmonds Street, not far from the 
Baxter Public School. 

Lita: Really? I went to the Baxter 
School till I was twelve and my 
family moved here. 

Dick: I went there too! I'll bet we 
even had some of the same teachers. 
What a coincidence this is! 

Eppy: Oh, it’s not entirely coincidence. 
I knew Lila was from Maine too and 
thought it would be a good idea to 
introduce you. 

Dick: I’m sure glad you did. If you’re 
not going to be busy this afternoon, 
Lila, how would you like to help 
Eddy show me around town? Say 
yes, or I’ll be very disappointed! 

Lita: I’d love to. And maybe you’d 
come to my house for dinner some 
night soon. I’d like to have you, and 
I know Mother and Dad would too. 

Dick: I can’t think of anything I’d 
like better! Shall we go outside and 
talk it over? 

Eppy (Jokingly) : I’m going in the same 
direction — if you two old friends 
don’t mind having a stranger walk 
with you! 

Dick: Oh, I guess we won’t mind too 
much, stranger. 

Eppy: O.K. Let’s go. 

Lita (To Jerry and Tommy): Good- 
bye. Nice to have met you. I do 
hope the girls will be all right. 

Eppy: Oh, they’ll wake up any minute 
now. So long, fellows. 

Jerry: So long. 

Tommy: Goodbye. (Lima, Dick and 
Eppy exit Dorrty is first to stage a 
recovery.) 

Dorry (Opening her eyes, looking 
dazed): Where am I? What hap- 





pened? 
around.) 

Tommy: You fainted on us! I guess you 
were afraid of my fighting with that 
guy Dick. Well, there wasn’t any 
fight and I apologized to him. 
Listen, Dotty, you’re not really in- 
terested in him, are you? 

Dorry (Emphatically): Of course not! 
If he wants to act silly about the 
first — (Catches herself) I mean, I 
don’t care what he does. (Looks over 
at BARBIE) What’s she trying to do? 
Break a record of some kind? 
(Loudly) Barbie — Barbie! 

Barbie (Pretending recovery): Is some- 
body calling me? What happened? 

Dorry: You fainted. (Aside) Copycat! 

Jerry: Are you feeling all right now, 
Barbie? 

Barsie: I—I think so. I guess all 
that excitement was too much for 


(She sits up and looks 


me. (Smiles at him coyly) You were 
so upset when you came in here, I 
guess I got upset too. 


Jerry: I’m sorry. I never thought 
you’d get that upset. (After slight 
pause) Say, Barbie, you don’t have 
any special interest in Eddy’s room- 
mate, do you? 

Barstre: Certainly not! But let’s not 
talk about him. Sit down. (Indi- 
cates a chair close to her) You're 
going to stay awhile, I hope, aren’t 
you? (Looks around and sees Dorry 
and Tommy watching interestedly) Or 
would you like to take a walk down 
to the soda parlor? I think the fresh 
air would be good for me. And I’d 
like you to tell me about the dance 
tonight. (Rising and steering the 
willing JERRY, with his baseball bat 
and glove, toward the door) You know, 


I'd really love to go to the dance. I 
always have a wonderful time at 
dances — when I have you for a 
partner, that is. You’re the smooth- 
est dancer I know, Jerry. 

Jerry (Tripping over his own feet, al- 
most falling): You really think so? 
Then will you go to the dance with 
me tonight, Barbie? 

Barbie: I’d love to. I’d really love to, 
Jerry! (They exit, smiling happily.) 

Dorry (Sorrowfully): Well, I’m glad 
everybody else is happy. I guess I’ll 
just sit in my room tonight, all alone, 
thinking about — life. 

Tommy: I thought you were going to 
the dentist tonight. 

Dorry (Remembering her original 
story): Oh — yes, I mean after I go 
to the dentist. Then I’ll come home 
and be all alone. Barbie’s going to a 
dance; Mother and Dad will prob- 
ably go out somewhere. . . but I'll 
spend most of the evening right here 
alone, I guess. 

Tommy (Eagerly): Well, look, Dotty, 
if you’re not going to be long at the 
dentist’s, maybe we could go to a 
movie tonight after all. How about 
it, huh? 

Dorry: Why, that’d be swell, Tommy. 
It’s a wonderful idea. You know, I 
always enjoy going to movies with 
you more than with anyone else. 

Tommy (Beaming): Honest? Gee, 
Dotty, that goes double! Say, how 
would you like to take a walk down 
to the soda parlor and have a double 
chocolate malted or something? 

Dorrty: I'd love to. I’d really love to, 
Tommy! (They exit, smiling happily, 
as the final curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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Election Day in the U.S. A. 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters (They march off, some to the right, 

TEN Ba.iot Boxes some to the left, repeating the song. 

Mrs. SmiTH Just before they exit, they leave their 

Mrs. JONES posters downstage left and right. After 

Mr. Perers they have gone, 1st Batuot Box 

JUDGE comes forward and looks at posters 

JONATHAN CARTWRIGHT proudly.) 

GrorGeE LEE Ist Batior Box: Yes, it’s Election 

Henry THOMAS Day in this town today. And soon 

Prerer RANDOLPH all the people will be coming here to 

Mr. Jupp vote. They’re going to vote for a 

Mr. GRAHAM mayor, and a senator, and they’re 

Mrs. NEwTon going to decide about some new 

Mrs. ScuMipt laws. . . . (He stops, noticing that 2ND 

Two SoLpIers Bau.ot Box is motioning to him. He 

MARCHERS goes over to 2ND Bator Box, listens, 

A VorTER nods his head, and comes forward 

Time: Election Day. again.) I’m sorry. I forgot to tell 

Serrine: A polling place. you who we are. We're the ballot 

At Rise: The ten Battor Boxss stand boxes. We hold the votes until the 

at center. A group of people carrying officials are ready to count them and 

posters reading: “Election Day To- tell everybody who won the election. 

day,” “Be Sure to Vote,’’ etc., march (Thoughtfully) Ballot — there’s an 

in and stand downstage center. They interesting word. We got it from the 

sing to the tune of “Yankee Doodle.” Italian people. They used to vote by 

MarcueErs: Election Day we have our dropping little balls into a box, and 

say, that’s why our word ballot begins 

We make our own selections with “ball.” (He spells the word 

Of folks to run the U.S. A. “ballot,” and then steps back and 
By voting in elections. 2np Ba.iot Box comes forward.) 

Today’s the day the people choose. 2Nnp Ba.ior Box: We’re excited about 

Some will win and some will lose. today. Elections are always exciting. 

Votes will make the latest news Who’s going to win? How many 

So vote in the elections! people will vote? (He taps his boz.) 
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We’re empty now, but when the vot- 

ing’s all over, we’ll be filled up to the 

brim with ballots. (He looks to right.) 

Here come some voters already. 

There’s Mrs. Smith who lives over 

on Elm Street. I know her. She al- 

ways makes sure she votes. But 
who’s that other woman with her? 

(He steps back in line as Mrs. SmitTH 

and Mrs. Jones enter from right with 

ballots.) 

Mrs. Sairu: It was lucky I called you 
this morning, Mrs. Jones. I’m glad 
I could pick you up and drive you 
over here to vote. 

Mrs. Jones: I’m glad you called, too, 
Mrs. Smith. I was so busy with my 
cleaning and washing I didn’t think 
I’d have time to vote. 

Mrs. Smiru: No one should ever be too 
busy to vote. Why, that’s one of the 
reasons we can be proud of our 
country. Everyone has a right to 
decide what he wants by voting. 
What would happen to our elections 
if all the voters decided they were 
too busy to vote? 

Mrs. Jones (Thoughtfully): If no one 
voted, I guess we wouldn’t have an 
election. And if only a few people 
voted — why, they could run things 
just the way they wanted to. (Looks 
at ballot) Why don’t you vote first, 
Mrs. Smith? I want to study my 
ballot a little longer. (Mrs. SmitH 
goes into booth. Mrs. Jones sits down 
at right and reads ballot.) 

3rD Batuot Box (Stepping forward): 

That Mrs. Smith is a smart woman. 

Of course everyone should vote. 

And I’ll bet Mrs. Jones doesn’t real- 

ize that about thirty years ago, 

women couldn’t vote. No, sir. Only 




























the men could vote. (3rp BaLLor 
Box steps back in line as Mrs. Smita 
comes out of booth.) 


Mrs. Situ: I’m finished, Mrs. Jones. 


I’ll wait outside for you. (Mrs. 
JoNEs walks into booth. Mrs. Smita 
drops her ballot into one of the BALLOT 
Boxes. The Box bows to her as she 
exits.) 


4TH Bautiot Box (Coming forward): I 


see Mr. Peters out there talking to 
the clerk and getting his ballot. He 
works in the factory downtown. 
Come to think of it, when this coun- 
try started a man like Mr. Peters 
couldn’t vote either. Then the rules 
were that a man had to be rich, had 
to have property to be able to vote. 
(Mrs. JONES comes out of booth as 
4TH Bauior Box steps back in line. 
She hands in her ballot, and exits, as 
Mr. Perers enters and goes into 
booth. Mr. Prerers ts dressed in work 
clothes.) 


5TH Batiotr Box (Coming forward and 


pointing to booth): When you vote in 
that booth, no one can see how you’re 
voting. No one can make you vote 
for someone you don’t want. That’s 
what we have now, a secret ballot. A 
voter makes up his own mind, and 
he doesn’t have to tell anyone how 
he voted. But let me show you how 
things used to be. Let’s see how they 
voted about two hundred years ago. 
(Five men in colonial dress enter from 
left and stand down left.) 


JupGe (Looking at paper): Jonathan 


Cartwright, how do you vote? 


Cartwricut: I vote for George Lee. | 


(JuDGE marks it on sheet.) 


Lee: Thank you, Mr. Cartwright. If 


elected, I will serve this village well. 
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iT JupGe: Henry Thomas, how do you 
H vote? 
Tuomas: I vote for Peter Randolph. 
8. (JUDGE marks it.) 
8. RANDOLPH: Thank you for your vote. 
'H I hope your friends will vote for me 
oT too, Mr. Thomas. (The five exit.) 
he 57TH Batior Box: You see how it was. 
Everyone knew how you voted. And 
I sometimes men didn’t even have to 
to say their votes out loud. In Ken- 
te tucky, when they elected a sheriff, 
n. the men lined up behind a candidate 
in- — just the way you do when you’re 
ers picking a baseball team. And then 
les the man with the longest line won the 
ad election. (5TH Batior Box steps 
te. back, 6TH Batior Box comes for- 
as ward.) 
ne. 6TH Bator Box: I’ll bet I know what 
as you’re thinking. You’re thinking 
nto that when people began to have 
ork ballots and voted by dropping the 
ballots into boxes, no one knew how 
nd any one else voted. But that just 
> in wasn’t so. Only about a hundred 
1’re years ago, you could have any kind 
ote of ballot you wanted. You could 
at’s make it yourself, or you could use a 
_A ballot printed by one of the men who 
and | was running for election. It went 
10W something like this. (Two men walk 
10W | in left. One holds a handful of pink 
hey papers, the other, a boz.) 
ago. || Mr. Granam: Good morning, Mr. 
rom Judd. I hope you’ve been working 
hard for our candidate today. 
han Mr. Jupp (Holding up pink papers): I 
certainly have, Mr. Graham. I’ve 
Lee. passed our ballots out to everyone. 


Mr. Granam: It was a good idea to 
have pink ballots. Everyone re- 
members them. George Harris 
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promised to vote for our candidate, 
and I’ll know if he does. I’ll watch 
to see if he puts a pink ballot into 
the box. 

Mr. Jupp: Look — here comes a voter 
now. (A man enters with a pink paper. 
He drops it into the box held by Mr. 
GRAHAM, nods, then exits.) That was 
a vote for us! 

Mr. Grawam: It certainly was. And I 
hope this box will be full of pink 
ballots before the election is over. 
(They exit.) 

6TH Batiotr Box: Pink ballots! Blue 
ballots! They made them every 
color you can think of. Of course it 
was easy to tell how people voted. 
And that meant we didn’t have 
really free elections. But over in 
Australia, they had a good idea 
about ballots. There was only one 
ballot, and the government printed 
it. On this ballot were the names of 
all the people running for election. 
The voter took the ballot and went 
into a little booth just like that one 
(Points) to mark it. Then he came 
out and dropped it into a ballot box. 
And the ballot boxes were kept 
locked until the election officials 
opened them and counted the votes. 
That’s the system we use now, and 
because it came from Australia, we 
call it the Australian ballot. (6TH 
Ba.uot Box steps back in line. Mr. 
PreTrers comes out of booth as Mrs. 
NeEwTon walks in with ballot.) 

Mr. Perers: Good morning, Mrs. 
Newton. I see you’re here early to 
vote. 

Mrs. Newton: Yes. If only I could 
make up my mind. But all these 
names and laws make my head ache. 





Mr. Perers: I’ve been trying to learn 
about the elections by reading the 
papers and listening to the radio. I 
hope I’ve made the right choices. 
(He deposits ballot, exits. Mrs. New- 
TON sits down on bench and looks at 
her ballot.) 

Mrs. Newton: Oh, dear! Should I 
vote for him—or for her? And 
what about this law? I don’t know 
what to think! (She gets up.) I don’t 
think I’ll vote at all. My one vote 
won’t count, anyhow. (She ezits.) 

7TH Bauiot Box: That’s bad. That’s 
very bad. All through our history 
people have worked to get secret 
ballots and votes for everyone — 
and then she doesn’t vote! 

8TH Batior Box: Too busy to vote! 
Not interested in voting! 

9TH Batior Box: No use to vote! 
Can’t make up her mind! 

10rx Bauior Box: Doesn’t know any- 
thing about it! Yes, we’ve heard all 
the excuses, and it makes us sick. 
People complain after laws are 
passed, but some of them don’t care 
enough to vote so that good laws 
can be passed. 

7TH Bauuiot Box: And it’s silly to say 
every vote doesn’t count. Of course 
it does. Why, do you know that last 
year in this town, people were voting 
on a new law to have some play- 
grounds built. And the law wasn’t 
passed. It lost by two votes. It 
might have been your parents who 
didn’t vote. 

8rx Bator Box: How I wish we could 

make people vote! 

9ra Ba.ior Box: But you can’t make 

people vote. That’s part of living in 

a democracy. The right to vote is an 


important right, but you can’t force 
anybody to vote if he doesn’t want 
to. 

8TH Batiot Box (Pointing to exit): 
There’s Mrs. Schmidt out there get- 
ting her ballot. She’s just become an 
American citizen, and I’ll bet she’s 
proud she can vote here. You know, 
Mrs. Schmidt used to live in Ger- 
many. She came over to this coun- 
try during the war. She knows how 
important free elections are. But 
let’s see what elections were like 
under a dictator. (Mrs. Scumipr 
enters, holding a ballot. She starts to 
walk slowly across the room, looking 
around her as she walks. Two 
So.pIEeRs march in from left and bar 
her way. She shrinks back, and one of 
the SOLDIERS grabs her.) 

lst SotprerR (Holding Mrs. Scumipr): 
Halt, Frau Schmidt! Where do you 
think you are going? 

Mrs. Scumipr (Timidly): I — I did 
not think I would vote today. 

2np SotprerR (Meanly): You did not 
think you would vote? We have 
methods for dealing with people 
like you. 

lst Sotprer (Shouting): Everyone is 
to vote! Do you hear, everyone! 

Mrs. Scumipt (Suddenly angry): Yes, 
everyone is to vote. And who is there 
to vote for? You pick the candi- 
dates. If I vote, I must vote for your 
party. And then you can say you 
were elected by the people. 

ist Sotprer: That is right. Everyone 
is to vote, and they are to vote for us. 

2np Sotprer: We can make sure that 

everyone votes. (Rubbing his hands) 

And if people do not want to vote — 

that is too bad. 
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Ist SotprerR: We are going to the 
polling place now. May we take you 
there? 

Mrs. Scumipt: No — no. I'll come. 

2np So.piER (Threateningly): We shall 
be waiting for you, Frau Schmidt. 
We shall be waiting for you. (The two 
SoLprers march out. Mrs. ScHMIpT 
stares after them, then shakes her head 
and looks around.) 

Mrs. Scumipt (Pressing her hands to 
her forehead): Oh! For a moment I 
thought I was back in Germany. 
(Looks at her ballot) But I am here, in 
America. I am an American citizen. 
I can vote anyway I please, and no 
one will know. America is a great 
country. I must help to keep it that 
way. (She goes into booth.) 

9TH Batitot Box: Mrs. Schmidt is 
helping to keep America a great 
country. Voting in elections is one 
of the first steps in good citizenship. 
The right to vote as you please is im- 
portant to Mrs. Schmidt — she 
knows what it means to live under a 
dictator. 

10TH Batior Box: But don’t worry 
about this town. Most of the people 
here know how important it is to 


~~ 





vote too. They’ll be coming here — 
coming to cast their votes and have 
their say about how this town and 
this country are to be run. They 
know that by voting they can help 
to keep this country free and great. 
(Mrs. Scumipr comes out of booth, 
drops her ballot into one of the Boxzs, 
and exits. The Boxers bow to her as 
she goes out, and then sing to the tune 
of “Oh, Susannah!’’) 


AL: Elections are important so 


Be sure you make a note 

To know what’s on the ballot and 

Then go and cast your vote. 

Everybody! Be sure you have your 
say. 

‘Cause votes are what decide things 
in 

The good old U.S. A. 

Don’t say you’re busy, you don’t 
care — 

You’re wrong as you can be. 

For every vote’s a vote that counts 

In our democracy. 

Everybody! Vote on Election Day. 

’Cause votes are what decide things 
in 

The good old U.S. A. 

THE END 








Pilgrims and Pebbles 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 
FATHER 
MorTHER 
KATHRYN 
ADAM 
MyYNHEER VAN GELT 
Unc ie RicHarD 

Time: July, 1620. 

Serrinc: Leyden, Holland. A plainly 
furnished room in the house of 
Mynheer Van Gelt. 

Ar Rise: Karuryn is standing on a 
chair, center, before an old clock which 
hangs on the rear wall. MOTHER en- 
ters left. 

Moruer: Kathryn! Must I tell you 
again? You are not to touch the 
clock. It is Mynheer Van Gelt’s 
dearest treasure. 

Katuryn: I didn’t touch it, Mother. 
Really I didn’t. I was just looking. 
Moruer: You can look at it from the 

floor. 

Katuryn (Getting down from chair): 
But Mother, of what use is a broken 
clock? 

Moruer: You are too young to under- 
stand, my dear. The clock was made 
by Mynheer’s grandfather and 
handed down to his father, and then 
to him. It is a link with the past. 
(Apam enters right. His suit is 
rumpled and he has a scratch on one 
cheek.) 

Moruer: Adam! Have you been fight- 


ing? 





Apam: I had to, Mother. Jan Schwartz 
said we were cowards. He said we 
ran away from England because we 
were afraid. 

Moruer (Fixing scratch): Jan is but a 
child, repeating idle gossip. No one 
forced us to leave England. We came 
here willingly, because we knew that 
in Holland we could worship God in 
our Own way. 

Katuryn: You won the fight, didn’t 
you, Adam? You showed Jan that 
we weren’t cowards. 

Apam: Ja, Katerina. 

Moruer: Your sister’s name is Kath- 
ryn, and do not say “‘Ja,’’ say “Yes.” 

Apam: The English words are so hard 
to remember. Why can’t we speak 
Dutch like everyone else? 

MorueEr: Because you are not Dutch. 
Though your father and I can no 
longer live in our own country, the 
English language is beautiful to our 
ears, and the English ways are the 
ways we love. We are poor, un- 
happy Pilgrims. 

KatTuryn: Pilgrims? 

MorHer: Wanderers, my dear. People 
who have given up home for their 
religion. (Enter MYNHEER VAN GELT 
right.) 

Katuryn: You’re home early, Myn- 
heer. Is Father coming too? 

Mynueer: No, no, he is still working, 
as I should be if it were not for my 

poor old back. 
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Moruer: Sit down and rest. Your 
supper is almost ready. (Ezits left) 
Katuryn: I'll bring your slippers. 

(Exits left) 

Apam: Let me fill your pipe. 

MYNHEER (Laughing): I am a rich man 
again, with so many servants to 
wait on me. 

Apam: Again? 
Mynheer? 

Mynueer: When I was young, Adam. 
This poor cottage is not as large as a 
room in my father’s house. 

Katuryn (Entering): You must have 
lived in a palace. 

MyYNuEER: No, not a palace, but a 
very large house. A mansion, that’s 
what it was. But times change. 
Nothing’s left now but my memories 
and this old wooden clock. 

Apam: Nothing? 

MyYNHEER: When my father died there 
were many debts. And not a penny 
in the bank. 

Apam: That’s strange. If your father 
were rich, shouldn’t he have had 
money? 

MyYN#BEER: So we thought, but none 
was found. Furniture, house, every- 
thing was sold to pay the bills. No 
one wanted the clock so that alone I 
was able to keep. 

Apvam (Standing before clock): Can it 
not be fixed? Has it never gone? 

MyYNHEER: When I was young. But 
even before my father died, it had 
ceased to tell the hours. (MorTHER 
enters left.) 

Moruer: I have prepared your supper, 
Mynheer Van Gelt. 

Mynueer: Thank you. (He ezits left.) 

Moruer: Are your hands clean, chil- 
dren? Let me see yours, Adam. 


Were you ever rich, 
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Have those busy fingers been work- 
ing again with your father’s tools? 
(Enter FatHer and UNcLE RicHarp 
right.) 

FatHer: Good evening, wife. I’ve 
brought you a welcome visitor. 

Katuryn: Uncle Richard! 

RicHarD (Taking her hands): Kathryn, 
grown a full inch since last I saw you! 

Apam: Where’s Cousin Edward? Isn’t 
he here? 

RicHarp: Yes, Edward’s here. Your 
Aunt Ellen is buying him warm wool 
cloth to make him a new suit. 

KaTHryn: Warm wool cloth for sum- 
mer? 

RicuarpD: No, not for summer. For 
the journey. 

Moruer: Journey? What journey? 

RicHarp: For the journey to America. 
Where else would we be going? 

Moruer (Slowly): America! 

RicHarp: I like the way you say the 
name, almost as a prayer. God grant 
that we make America a better 
world than this poor one of ours. 

Moruer: It’s so far away, Richard. 
You are my only brother. I can’t 
bear to have the great ocean separate 
us. 

RicHarD: Why should it? Why don’t 
you come too? Holland is no place 
for us unless we become Dutch 
citizens. We can get only the poor- 
est work with long hours and 
wretched pay. 

FaTHER (Sighing): You’re right, Rich- 
ard. We would gladly join you if it 
were not for Mynheer Van Gelt. 

Moruer: He has shared his home with 
us. 

FatHer: He gave me employment 
when I needed it badly. Last month 


he injured his back. Now he depends 
entirely on me. 

RicHArRD: Can’t he get someone else to 
take your place? 

FaTHER: Business is bad. He couldn’t 
afford to hire a workman. The 
money barely stretches to pay for 
our food and clothing. 

RicHarp: Has Mynheer Van Gelt no 
son? No daughter? 

FaTuHer: A son, yes, but one as poor as 
he. No help lies there. I can’t leave 
him, Richard. He’s been a true 
friend to me and so must I be to him. 

Ricwarpb: Of course. (Pause) 

Katuryn (Wistfully): Uncle Richard, 
are you really going to America? 

RicHarD: Very soon, my little Kath- 
ryn. In less than a week we start for 
Delfshaven to board our ship, the 
Speedwell. 

Moruer: The Speedwell. 
ship is truly named. 
RicHarD: From Delshaven we sail to 
England, where we join the others 
who will cross in the Mayflower. 

And then... 

Apam: And then, to America. I wish 
we were going. 

RicHarpD (Rising): There’s lots to be 
done. Come, sister, I want you to 
see Ellen and the children. 

Moruer: Now? 

Ricwarpb: Yes, now. We have much to 
talk about, and Ellen will have sup- 
per waiting. I promised her I would 
not fail to bring you. 

Fatuer: Get your cloak, my dear. 

Ricuarp (7'o FarHeEr): Shall we step 
outside? You spoke of a new plant 
that Mynheer Van Gelt is raising. 
(They exit right.) 

Apam: Mother, I have been carving a 


I hope the 
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new toy. It would be a nice gift for 

Cousin Edward. May I stay and 

finish it? I’ll not be long. 

Moruer: Yes, Adam. It is a kind 
thought. 

Katuryn: I'll wait for Adam, Mother. 

Moruer: Very well. (She exits right.) 

Apam (Sits at work bench with back to 
KaTuryn, and starts to carve toy): 
I wish we were going to America. 
Just think, Kathryn, first we’d see 
England, and then sail the ocean for 
days and days and days. Maybe 
there’d be a shipwreck or pirates. 
And then America! A new country 
with strange red people. Indians, I 
think they call them. And the for- 
ests are filled with wild animals too. 
(While he is talking, KaTuryn has 
climbed up on chair and removed 
clock. Apam turns and sees her.) 
Kathryn! (The clock falls.) 

Katuryn: Oh Adam! Why did you 
startle me? Now I’ve broken the 
clock! (Starts to cry) Poor Mynheer! 
It was the only thing he had left 
from his beautiful home. 

Apam (Picks up clock): Whatever 
made you take it off the wall, 
Kathryn? 

Katuryn: I just wanted to see the 
carving. It has a little bird on the 
side. Oh Adam! How will I tell 
Mynheer? 

Apam (Examining clock): It doesn’t 
look any worse than it did. After all, 
how can you break something that’s 
already broken? Here’s a little edge 
knocked loose. I can glue that easily. 

Katuryn: I’m so glad. I'll never 
touch it again. Never. 

Apam: I wonder why the clock won’t 

run? Now that I have the chance 
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I’m going to look inside. 

Katuryn: Should you, Adam? 

Apam: Why not? (Picks up tools) I'll 
take these old nails out, and remove 
the back. (Pause) Humph! No won- 
der the clock stopped. Look, 
Kathryn. It’s full of little pebbles. 

KaTHryYN: How could pebbles get in a 
clock? 

Apam: I don’t know how they got in, 
but out they come. (Places pebbles on 
table) The wheels are all right, a 
little rusty perhaps. I’ll add a few 
drops of oil. (Bends over clock) 

KaTHRYN (Turns over pebbles, polishing 
them with handkerchief): Thesearenot 
pebbles, Adam. I think they’re bits 
of glass. Maybe that’s why the 
clock didn’t run. Something inside 
that was made of glass has broken. 

Apam: Glass? In a clock? Oh no. 
There, Kathryn. I turn the wheels. 
Hear it tick? 

Katuryn: How clever you are, Adam. 
(Enter FaTrHer and Moruer right.) 

Moruer: Children, we were worried. 
Why have you delayed so long? 

FaTHER: What has happened here? 
Have you been handling Mynheer’s 
clock? You know better than to 
touch it, Adam. Is it broken? 

Apam: No, Father, it is fixed. See, the 
works needed but oiling and these 
pebbles removed. 

Katuryn: Not pebbles, Adam, broken 
glass. Though it’s harder than any 
glass I’ve ever seen. 

MorueErR (Examining pebbles): Glass! 
This is no glass! 

FatHer: No indeed, these pebbles of 

yours are much more precious than 

glass. It’s easy to see why no money 
was found when Mynheer’s father 


died. His treasure was hidden in the 

clock. 

Apam: Pebbles? 

Fatuer: No, Adam, diamonds. 

Katuryn: Diamonds! 

Fatuer: Yes, my dear, these are the 
jewels that queens are proud to 
wear. (Calling) Mynheer! Come 
quickly! (Enter MyNHEER) 

MyYNHEER: You sound excited, friend. 
(Sees clock) My little clock! You 
have fixed it? 

Fatuer: Not I, but Adam. The clock 
had a secret, Mynheer. It contained 
your father’s fortune. 

MynueEer: It did? What fortune? 
FaTHER (Scooping up diamonds and 
handing them to MyNHEER): These. 
MyYnueEeEr: Diamonds! I have not seen 

diamonds since my youth. Then I 
often went with my father to Am- 
sterdam, where these lovely gems 

are cut and sold. 

KaTHERYN: And now you will be rich 
again, Mynheer. 

MYNHEER: Perhaps. What a lucky 
day for me when I invited you to my 
poor home. But for Adam, I should 
never have known the secret of the 
clock. When the diamonds are sold, 
Adam, you shall have your reward. 

FaTHER: Reward? Reward for what? 
There are no rewards between 
friends. If Adam had found a barrel 
of diamonds it would be a small re- 
turn for your kindness. 

Apam: But I would like a reward, 
Mynheer Van Gelt. 

FatHer: What! 

Apam: Yes, Father. If Mynheer Van 

Gelt is rich, could we not go to 

America? Will there be enough to 

hire a good workman to take your 

place? 





Moruer: Would it be possible, Myn- 
heer? 

MyYNHEER: You wish to leave me now, 
when I can offer you real comfort? 
Here in Holland you may share my 
new-found wealth. You certainly do 
not wish to cross the ocean to a 
country that offers nothing but 
hardship? 

Faruer: Hardship at first, perhaps, 
but later a real chance for our chil- 
dren. A chance to grow up in another 
England. A new and better Eng- 
land. 

MoruHer: You see, Mynheer, we are 
not Dutch. In Holland we would re- 


main forever strangers. America 

would be home. 

MYNHEER: Yes, yes, I understand. 
Were I younger I, too, would leave 
willingly for this bright new world. 

Apam: May I tell Uncle Richard that 
we're going to America? May I, 
Father? Now? 

FatuHer: Run along, my son. Tell your 

Uncle Richard that four more happy 

Pilgrims will soon board the good 

ship Speedwell to sail for the prom- 

ised land. (The curtains close as 

Apa exits right.) 


THE END 


Thanks to the Indians 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 

REMEMBER | 

MARY 

HuMILITY 

CoNSTANCE 

ELIZABETH ) 

SAMUEL 

FRANCIS 

JouN, his brother 

Biack FEATHER, a young Indian 

Massasolr, chief of the Wampanoag 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD 

Time: October, 1621. 

Serrine: The Common House at Plym- 
outh. 

At Rise: The girls sit on stools, peeling 
vegetables. REMEMBER stands by the 
pot, stirring tt. 

REMEMBER: Stir, stir, stir! 


> young Pilgrim girls 





young Pilgrim boys 


Priscilla 


Mullins says I must keep stirring the 
clam chowder or it will burn. 





ConstTANcE: And if it burns, we will be 
in trouble. How can we ever feed so 
many Indians? 

EvizaBETH: Father says when Governor 
Bradford sent Squanto to ask Mas- 
sasoit to our Thanksgiving feast, he 
expected only ten Indians. 

Huminitry: Remember when they ar- 
rived? (Shudders) I wanted to hide 
when I saw them all painted up. 

Mary: And remember how they danced 
and yelled as they came over Straw- 
berry Hill? I never saw so many 
Indians! 

REMEMBER: Father counted ninety 
Indians. Even Squanto didn’t think 
there would be that many. 

EvizaBeEtH: This is only the second day 
of the Thanksgiving feast, and al- 
ready we are running short of food. 


Humiuity (Going to kettle and dropping | 
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in some vegetables): The men will be 

hungry when they have finished their 

games. This chowder will hardly be 
enough. (Sighs and goes back to her 
stool) I’m so tired of preparing food. 

I hate to think about all the ducks 

and geese and turkeys we’ve roasted. 

ConsTANCE (Pointing to loaves of bread 
on table): And all the corn bread 
we've baked. 

Mary: And the fish, and the clams 
we've opened. When this feast is 
over, I never want to open another 
clam as long as I live! 

ELIzABETH: We should never complain 
about preparing food. Do you re- 
member how hungry we were when 
the Mayflower first landed here? 

REMEMBER: And how thankful we 
were when the men discovered the 
Indian baskets of corn and wheat on 
Corn Hill? 

ConsTaNce: And now we have acres of 
corn — thanks to Squanto. 

Humiuitry (Soberly): You're right, 
Elizabeth. We are wrong to com- 
plain. 

Mary: I hope we can go and watch 
some of the games. I missed Cap- 
tain Standish’s parade. 

Constance: I hear the Indians want 
to have shooting contests. They’ve 
brought their best bows and arrows 
along with them. (She barely finishes 
her speech when Francis and JoHN 
run into the room, whooping and 
dancing around the girls. Francis has 
a tomahawk and Joun, a few arrows. 
They threaten the girls and the girls 
scream.) 

Francis (Holding tomahawk over Con- 

STANCE’S head): Behave, squaw, or 

I take your scalp! 





JoHN (Going to Mary): Ugh! Here’s a 
pretty scalp. 

EuizaBetH (Chasing after the boys): 
Francis Billington, put that toma- 
hawk down. 

REMEMBER: Where did you get it? 

Francis (Holding tomahawk above his 
head): An Indian gave it to me. 

Joun: And he gave me these arrows. 

Constance (Scornfully): Gave them to 
you? J think you took them. 

Humiuity: And you’d better take them 
right back. If anyone finds out you 
have them, you’ll be in trouble. 

Mary: You know we have to be care- 
ful with the Indians. We’ve made 
peace with them, but you never can 
tell what will make them angry. 

Francis (Brandishing tomahawk with 
a whoop): Well, maybe we did bor- 
row them, but no one will miss them. 

ConsTANCE (Going to cradle in corner) : 
And stop making all that noise. 
You'll wake poor little Oceanus. 
He’s been up half the night crying. 
(She tucks blanket in around cradle 
and rocks it.) 

JouN (Holding up arrows): Aren’t these 
yellow feathers nice? I wish I had 
arrows like this. 

RemMeMBER: And J wish you’d take 
them back. (Francis starts after 
REMEMBER with his tomahawk. Re- 
MEMBER drops her spoon and runs 
away from him. As Francis chases 
REMEMBER, SAMUEL enters with 
Biack FEATHER.) 

SamuEL (Stopping Francis): Don’t 
you have anything else to do, that 
you must bully girls? 

Francis: I was only having some fun. 

SAMUEL: It was a good thing I caught 
you, and not Governor Bradford. 


He’s sent me here to see about the 
food. 

ConsTaNcE (Picking up baby): Now 
you’ve made Oceanus wake up. (She 
picks up baby and rocks him in her 
arms as BLACK FEATHER comes over 
to her.) 

Biack Fratuer (Looking at baby): 
Oceanus? Papoose born on ship, the 
Mayflower? 

SaMvuEL: That’s right, Black Feather. 
He was born while our ship was in 
the middle of the ocean, so he was 
named Oceanus. 

REMEMBER: Samuel, will you make 
those boys take back that tomahawk 
and those arrows? 

Humiuity: We are afraid the Indians 
will discover they are gone. 

SaMvUEL (Taking tomahawk and arrows 
and giving them to BLACK FEATHER): 
Black Feather, who owns these? 

Buiack Fratuer (Looking at them): 
They belong to my uncle, Massasoit, 
sachem of the Wampanoag. See — 
the yellow feathers are for his name 
Ousamequin, in our language, yellow 
feather. 

Joun (Suddenly afraid): We — we 
didn’t know. We wanted to play 
with them. 

Brack FratHer: My uncle will not be 
pleased to find them gone. We must 
return them at once. 

SamveEt (70 group): This is my friend, 
Black Feather, son of Quadequina, 
brother to Massasoit. (BLACK 
FEATHER raises his hand in salute, 
and the children smile at him.) 

E.izaBetu: You are welcome, Black 
Feather. And I am sorry that the 


boys took your uncle’s things. They 
meant no harm and will return them. 
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ConsTANCcE: We are happy that your 
tribes have come to our Thanks- 
giving feast. We owe much of our 
good fortune to your father and your 
uncle. 

SaMvuEL: John and Francis, come with 
us and show us where you got these 
things. We must take them back at 
once. (The four start to leave, FRANCI8 
in the lead. Francis stops suddenly 
by the door.) 

Francis (Pointing): Oh! Governor 
Bradford and Massasoit are coming. 

Joun: What should we do? What if 
they know about the tomahawk and 
the arrows? (The four boys step back 
as GOVERNOR BRADFORD and Mas- 
SASOIT enter.) 

GoveERNoR BrapForp: Our dear friend 
Massasoit is missing his tomahawk 
and several arrows. Have you 
children seen them? 

MassasoitT: Massasoit left them near 
biggest table. Massasoit cannot 
find now. Massasoit must: have! 
(The children look at each other un- 
easily, but do not answer.) 

GoverRNoR Braprorp: Why this si- 
lence? If you children know any- 
thing, speak! If someone has taken 
them, he will be punished. 

Massasoir: Arrows have yellow feath- 
ers — sign of Massasoit. Massasoit 
not pleased to have them taken. 

REMEMBER (Running forward): If you 
please — we — (She falters and turns. 
GOVERNOR BRADFORD stops her.) 

GoveRNoR Braprorp: Speak if you 
know anything, girl. 

Massasoir: Massasoit want arrows. 


Governor Braprorp: And you shall | 
have them, Massasoit. Tell us what | 


you know, child. 
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REMEMBER: I — I — (She looks plead- 
ingly at the rest. Buack FEATHER 
comes forward silently and offers 
tomahawk and arrows to MASSASOIT. 
Massasoirt looks at him in surprise.) 

Massasoir: You have taken them? 
(Buack FEATHER nods and hangs his 
head.) 

GOVERNOR Braprorp: He must have 
taken them to show them to the 
children. Is that not right, Black 
Feather? (Back FEATHER nods.) 

MassasoiT (Proudly): Black Feather 
knows how to use his bow and arrow, 
even if he is young. (Suddenly stern) 
But you must not take arrows that 
are not yours! 

Buack FeatrHer: Your arrows are so 
fine and beautiful, my uncle. I 
wanted the Pilgrim children to see 
them. 

MassasoirT: The best the Wampanoag 
can make. 

GoveRNOoR Braprorp: Samuel, will 
you tell the others the arrows and 
the tomahawk have been found? 
(SAMUEL nods and leaves, while 
MassasoiT shows the admiring chil- 
dren his things. GovERNOR Brap- 
FORD goes to the kettle.) Well, how 
goes the chowder? We will soon be 
ready to eat again. (REMEMBER wt- 
ters a cry and runs to the kettle.) 

REMEMBER: Oh, I have burned it. 
(Stirring it) Priscilla told me to keep 
on stirring it, and I forgot. 

Constance: Oh, Remember, how could 
you? You know we have little food 
left. 

Governor Braprorp (Shaking his 
head): You were wrongly named, my 
child. You should have been named 
Forgetful, not Remember. 





E.izaBetTH: But all of us forgot. It is 
not Remember’s fault alone. 

GovERNoR BrapFrorD (Worried): This 
makes matters worse. We do not 
have enough food, and I do not know 
where we will get more. 

Mary: Perhaps if we make a clam 
sauce —and put it on the corn 
bread — (Points to bread) 

GOVERNOR BraprorpD (Doubtfully): 
That would hardly be enough to fill 
the stomachs of hungry men. 

REMEMBER (Bravely): I shall do with- 
out my part of the feast. I do not 
mind. 

Humuity: Then I will, too. 

Buiack FreaTHer (Suddenly running to 
door) : My father! (Points) He returns. 

GoveRNoR Braprorp (Turning): Your 
father? Quadequina? 

Biack FEatHerR (Excited): Yes! My 
father comes here. He returns from 
the hunt. And see — he brings with 
him many turkeys and deer. He 
comes over the hill there. 

MassasoirT (Going to door): It is true, 
white chief. The brother of Massa- 
soit returns as he promised, with 
food for many days. Let us go. 
(GovERNOR BRADFORD and Massa- 
soit exit. JoHN and FRANcIs run to 
Buiack FEATHER.) 

Francis: Thank you, Black Feather. 

Joun: We would have been punished 
if you had not pretended you took 
the tomahawk and arrows. 

Francis: Now John and I have a spe- 
cial reason to be thankful on this 
first Thanksgiving. 

REMEMBER: We all have much to be 
thankful for. 

Mary: I am thankful that the In- 
dians are now our good friends. 
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Constance: I’m thankful for our 
harvest, and our new homes. 

EvizaBeTH: And I am thankful that 
we are building a new land of free- 
dom, where we can worship God as 
we please. 

REMEMBER: All of us have so much to 
be thankful for. When the May- 
flower sailed in here last December, 
we were sick and cold and hungry. 
And now we have homes and food 
and friends. 

Humiuity: Governor Bradford says 
that some day this country will be 
known all over the world as a land 
of peace and freedom. 

EvizaBetu (Thoughtfully): I hope that 
every year we will have a Thanks- 
giving feast, a time when we can 
count our blessings and be thankful 
for all our good fortune. 

JoHN (Running to door): And I hope I 
can have one of the wings of those 
turkeys the Indians are bringing. 
(Points) Look, aren’t they the big- 
gest birds you’ve ever seen? 

Francis: Let’s go to meet them. Come 
with us, Black Feather. 

ConsTANcE: What about you, Black 
Feather? Will you be punished be- 
cause your uncle thinks you took 
the tomahawk? 

Biack FeaTuEr (Smiling): The father 
and uncle of Black Feather are busy 
with eating and games at your 
Thanksgiving feast. They forget 
quickly. 

JoHun: Then come on. Let’s help to 
carry back the food so our Thanks- 
giving feast may continue! (The 
three boys exit quickly and the girls re- 
turn to work as the curtains close.) 

THE END 
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Characters 
Patsy 
PoLLy 
Davip 
LEE Po 
Lina, her twin brother 
Mrs. PrupDEN 
MAILMAN 
Time: The week before Thanksgiving. 
Serine: In front of the Prudden home. 
At Rise: Patsy, Potty and Davi 
are sitting in the yard. 
Potxy: I wish he’d hurry. 
Patsy: Maybe he won’t have anything 
for us, anyway. 
Potty: Oh, Patsy, he’s got to! It’s 
the week before Thanksgiving! 
Davin: I’m tired of waiting. (Hegetsup, 
takes a piece of chalk from his pocket, 
and starts drawing circles on the ce- 
ment.) 
Patsy: Not on the walk, David. 
Davip: Mother said I could if I wash 
it off. 
Patsy: Oh, all right; but don’t mark 
up the whole sidewalk. 
Po.ty: I’m sure he’ll have a letter. 
Patsy: Well, if he does, I hope we get 
to go this year. Remember last year 
Daddy was too busy. 
Potty: And we didn’t want to go and 
leave him all by himself on Thanks- 
giving. 


Thanksgiving is For Everybody 


by Jean Gould 


Davip (Suddenly, looking off right): 
Here he comes. Here comes the 
mailman! 

Patsy and Pouty (Standing up, looking 
to make sure): He’s here! He’s here! 
(MAILMAN enters, carrying some en- 
velopes.) 

Potty: And he’s got a blue envelope. 

Davin (Shouting): A letter from Grand- 
ma! A letter from Grandma! 

Patsy: We know what that means. 

MaitMan (Handing her the envelope, 
smiling): Give it to your mother 
right away. (He exits, sorting mail.) 

Patsy: Don’t worry, we will. (Calling 
with the others) Mother! (Mrs. 
PRUDDEN enters.) 

Mrs. Pruppen: Was that the mail- 
man, children? (Patsy holds up the 
letter gleeful.y, gives it to Mrs. Prup- 
DEN as the three crowd around their 
mother.) 

Davin: It’s from Grandma. Hurry, 
hurry, see what she says. 

Patsy: Yes, do hurry, Mother. 

Mrs. PruppENn (Laughing, starting to 
tear open the flap): Don’t get so ex- 
cited, children. Stand back a little, 
so I can open the envelope. (They 
move back from her, and she opens 
the letter, reads it through quickly, 
smiling.) 

Davin: What does she say, Mummy? 

Mrs. PruppEN: Just what she usually 






says: this is an invitation to all of us 
for Thanksgiving dinner in the 
country; Grandpa will meet us at 
the train with the pony cart if the 
weather is warm, or with the sleigh 
if it’s snowing. 

Patsy (Anziously): Oh, Mother, we 
are going this year, aren’t we? 

Mrs. Pruppen: (Smiving): I think so. 
(Ad-lib shouts of “Hurrah! Goody! 
I can’t wait,” etc. from all three as 
they jump up and down. Patsy 
gives her mother a hug.) My good- 
ness! Such a racket. You’d better 
all run along and play now. I have 
lots of work to do (She exits. The 
children sit down again.) 

Potty: What’ll we do now? 

Davip (Looking off left): There are 
those two kids that came to live at 
the Chink’s last week. 

Patsy: You mean the Chinese people’s, 
David. 

Davin: Oh, everybody calls the laun- 
dry ‘‘the Chink’s.”’ 

Patsy: I know, but it’s not nice. 

Davin: Why isn’t it? 

Patsy: Well . . . because “chink” isn’t 
their real name, I guess. They are 
Chinese, and people like to be called 
by their right names. 

Potty: What funny slanty eyes and 
straight black hair they have... 

Patsy: I think they’re kind of cute. 

Poy: But they’re so dark. . . 

Patsy: What’s the difference? 

Pouty: I don’t know. 

Patsy (Standing up): I’m going to 
speak to them. (As a Chinese boy 
and girl enter left) Hi! (Line Po and 
his sister Lex come to stage center and 
stop.) 

Linc: Hello. 
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Lze: Hello. 

Patsy: What’s your name? 

Line: My name is Ling Po. 

Patsy: Oh. (There is a pause) Mine is 
Patsy. This is my sister, Polly, and 
my brother, David. 

Line (Formally): We are glad to meet 
you. This is my sister, Lee. (Lez 
smiles. ) 

Pouiy (Bursting out): You speak plain 
English! 

Line (Pleased): At the mission where 
we lived, we spoke only English. 
Lee: The missionaries taught us. 
(There is another pause. The children 

stand looking at each other.) 

Davin (Suddenly): We’re going to our 
Grandma’s for Thanksgiving dinner! 
She lives in the country, and we may 
ride in a sleigh! 

Line (With oriental politeness): That 
sounds very pleasant. 

Davin: It is, it is! And you have roast 
turkey, and pumpkin pie, and I’m 
going to get the drumstick. It’s the 
best. (They all laugh.) 

Patsy (Poking Davin in the stomach): 
You don’t make sense. 

Line: You are speaking of a holiday? 

Patsy: Mm-hm. Next Thursday. 

Lina: And what did you call it? 


Patsy: Thanksgiving Day. It’s one 
of our best holidays. 
Lina (Repeating slowly): Thanks- 


giving Day. This is right. 

Lez: Will you tell us more, please? 

Patsy: What do you mean? 

Line: How did this nice holiday be- 
gin? 

Patsy: Well, it started back in the days 
of the Pilgrims. 

Potty: They were early settlers who 

came to America after Columbus. 
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Davin (Getting down on the sidewalk 


and drawing a picture with his piece 
of chalk): Here’s the way the Pil- 
grims looked. (Lez and LING move 
over to him, watching.) They wore 
high hats with buckles; and wide 
belts with buckles; and knee breech- 
es, and shoes with buckles 

there! We drew them in school. 

Lina: Yes. . . I see. 

Lee: You are a good artist. 

Patsy: The Pilgrims had to work very 
hard when they came to this coun- 
try, planting seed for food, besides 
building their homes out of logs. 
Finally the harvest came, and it was 
a good one, and the people decided 
to set aside a special day besides 
Sunday to give thanks. 

Pouty: After all the grain and fruit 
had been gathered in. 

Patsy: That’s right. And on this day, 
they used to walk to church in the 
morning, the father carrying a long 
rifle over his shoulder, in case there 
were any wild animals along the way. 

Davin (Drawing again): Here’s the 
church, and here’s the steeple. 

Patsy: And then after church, they 
would come home and have a great 
feast. And that’s all there is to it. 

Lina (Exchanging a long look with 
LzeE): Lee, we have found one. 

Lze: Yes, this is for us. Exactly what 
we wanted. 

Patsy (Curiously): You mean you 
were looking for a holiday? 

Line: Yes. You see, my sister and I 
were saying only this morning that 
we'd like to have a special day set 
aside, just to show how glad we were 
for being here in your country. 

Davin: I get it! 





Lee: We feel we have an extra lot to 
be glad for. The mission, where our 
parents sent us from China, was in 
South Korea. We were very little 
then; the missionaries were kind 
parents to us. When the war came, 
we could not be happy any more. 

Line: You do not know how terrible 
it is to hear bombing and shooting 
all the time. 

Lee: Like a bad thunderstorm all the 
time. 

Lina: Only it does nothing but hurt; a 
thunderstorm brings rain to make the 
earth grow, but war tears it to pieces. 

Davin: Gee! It’s a good thing you came 
here. 

Patsy: I’m glad you came here, too. 

Line: We thought we should set a day 
of our own to give thanks, and keep 
special every year, and here is your 
Thanksgiving Day, just for the pur- 
pose. (Politely) That is, if you don’t 
mind. 

Patsy: Of course not. Thanksgiving 
Day can be for anybody. 

Davin: Didn’t the Chink - excuse me, 
I mean Mr. Chang — tell you about 
next Thursday? 

Lina: No, the Changs have not spoken 
about this holiday yet. 

Lee: But they are very kind to us. 

Davin: Say, maybe you could come to 
Grandma’s with us! 

Pot.y: Let’s ask Mother. 

Patsy: Yes, let’s! Come on, Lee, 


come on, Ling. (All the children start 
out, Ler and Line following slowly.) 
Patsy, Potty and Davin (Calling): 
Mother! Mother! 
Mrs. PruppEeNn (Entering): 
it, children? 


What is 


Patsy: Mother, this is Lee and Ling 
Po. They came from Korea. 

Mrs. PruppEn: Why, how nice! Hello, 
children. 

LzeE and Lina: Hello. 

Patsy: They’ve never had a Thanks- 
giving Day, and we were wondering 
Pinch w 

Davin: If they could come to Grand- 
ma’s with us! 

Linc: We would like to make this fine 
holiday belong to us, too. 

Lze: Because we are so thankful to be 
in your country now. 

Mrs. PruppEn: I see. 
us feel the same way. 

Davin: And if they come with us they 


I think all of 


can see how it works! 

Mrs. PruppENn: The idea sounds like 
a very good one to me. [ think it 
can be arranged. (Ad-lib cries of 
“Good!” “Oh, wonderful!’ from the 
three Prudden children; Lex and Lina 
smile shyly.) 

Lina: We shall be so happy to share 
your Thanksgiving Day. 

Davin: And the turkey! 

Patsy (Thoughtfully): I guess there’s a 
lot more to Thanksgiving than the 
turkey. 

Davin: I know. (To Lina) But don’t 
forget to ask for the other drumstick! 


THE END 


The Mermaid Club 


by Dorothy Deming 


Characters 

FRIEDA 

PAULINE > mermaids 

Hitpa 

ROWLAND 
THREE OTHER MERMAIDS 

Sertinec: A cellar. 

Art Rise: Frrepa ts standing on one 
foot trying to get the other into a long 
blue bag. She puts one leg in, loses her 
balance, tries the other, falls sideways 
onto a chair, sits on the chair and tries 
to put both feet in at once. ROWLAND 
enters laughing. 

Row.anp: Frieda, what are you 
doing? I’ve been watching you. Why 
are you trying to get into that laun- 
dry bag? 

Frrepa (With dignity): It is not a 
laundry bag. It’s a mermaid’s tail. 
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Row.anp: A what? 

Frrepa: A mermaid’s tail. I am presi- 
dent of the Mermaid’s Club. We're 
going to have a meeting here in a few 
minutes. 

Row ann (Looking around): Here? 
This is my father’s cellar, in case 
you didn’t know it. 

Friepa: Certainly I know it. Your 
father told my mother we could use 
it for our club meetings. This is the 
mermaids’ cave, full fifty fathoms 
deep beneath the wave —in case 
you didn’t know it! 

Row.anp (Impressed): I see. Gee, I 
guess this is no place for a mere 
man — a merman — get it? Unless 
(Face lights up) say, don’t you need 
a merman in your club? Couldn’t I 
lift rocks around or gather seaweed? 
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Hiupa (Enters carrying a large bag over 
her arm): Hi, Frieda, sorry I’m late. 
Rowland! You can’t stay here. 
We’re having a meeting. 

Row Lanp: I know. Mermaids. 

Frrepa: He wants to be a merman 
and help us. Shall we let him? 

Hixpa: He’ll have to find a tail. 

RowLanp: I will or sa — ay — (Chuck- 
ling) I know — I'll get myself fixed— 
I’ll be back soon. (Runs off stage) 

Hitpa: Well, I never thought he’d like 
to play mermaids with us in this 
place. Isn’t it a beautiful cave? 

Frrepa: Let’s move over those rocks. 
(Girls go over and move up chairs.) 
We can bask on these, and here’s 
some seaweed. (Tears up newspaper 
and spreads it around, then moves up 
some boxes and books.) These can be 
shells and fish! 

PAvuLINE (Enters with long paper stream- 
ers floating from her head): Am I late? 
Which is my rock? Isn’t this a won- 
derful place to meet? (Drapes herself 
on a chair and begins to wind her legs 
with a paper streamer) 

Frrepa: Splendid, Pauline, and I love 
your tresses. (Finds a chair, arranges 
her tail and fluffs out her hair) 

Hiwpa (Taking two chairs and putting 
on her tail): Here come the others! 
(Sound of voices. Three more girls 
enter. One wears slacks and has strips 
of cloth draped from her shoulder, one 
is draped in a curtain which makes a 
train or tail at the back, the third wears 
a long skirt which she ties around her 
ankles after she is on her rock. The 
girls exchange “‘Hellos” and ‘“‘Hi’s.’’) 

Frrepa: Hurry, girls, I want to call the 
meeting to order. We have a lot of 
business. Hilda, please dim the light. 
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(Lights dim. The mermaids begin to 
sway slightly as though in a current. 
They wave their arms in swimming 
motions. FRIEDA chants.) 

Mermaids slim and mermaids tall, 
Please come swimming at my call! 
PauLINE (With swimming motions): 
We are come from far and near, 

Tell us why you want us here. 

Frriepa: Today we learn the safest way 
to swim, to float, to — 

Hitpa (Interrupting): Look, we had 
water safety last week! Why can’t 
we — 

Frrepa (Hotly): Hilda, if you don’t 
want to play, you can leave the club! 

PauLine: Oh please, stop arguing. 
Let’s work on water safety, we didn’t 
finish it last week. 

Hiupa (Resignedly): All right, all 
right, but I know all about it. 

Friepa (Sarcastically): Very well, then 
answer this one: what’s the most im- 
portant thing to remember when you 
are in the water? 

Hitpa (Scornfully): To swim. 
PavuLINeE: But if you don’t know how 

to swim, silly, then what? 

Hixpa: To learn to swim. 

Frrepa: This is just where we left off 
last week. Now, should you learn to 
swim first or to float? 

PavuLinE: To float, then you can keep 
your head up for hours and not grow 
panicky. 

Hitpa (Crossly): It is a lot more im- 
portant not to go out over your 
head, in boats or canoes — teach ’em 

that! 

OrnHEerR THREE Mermaips (Chanting): 
We’re mermaids, we’re mermaids 
We swim and we float, 

But we tell you now and 





We tell you true — 
We cannot row a boat! (There is 
loud knocking offstage) 

Row anv (Calling): Mermaids, mer- 

maids may I come in? 
I humbly beg to join your swim. 

FriepA: Swim in, merman, here’s our 

cave, 
Far below the foaming wave. (Loud 
thumping and dragging sounds. Row- 
LAND enters clad in diver’s suit, drag- 
ging a rope. Mermaids all laugh.) 

PavuLINE: He’s not a merman, he’s a 
deep sea diver! (RowLAND stalks to 
center of stage, speaks in muffled tones 
through his helmet.) 

Row.Lanp: Mermaids, I’m from the 
good ship Missouri. I’m a sailor in 
the world’s best navy! 

Friepa: Welcome, sailor. (Jn natural 
tones) What’s that rope you are 
dragging round? 

Row.anp (Hurt téne): Rope? That’s 
my lifeline, dummy. Air comes to 
me through that, cut it in two and I 
would drown. 

Hixpa: Drown, sailor? 
swim? 

PavuLine: Can’t you float? 

Row.anp: Yes, both, but not in this 
heavy suit, so deep in the ocean. 
Now, mermaids, the U. 8S. Navy has 
sent me down here on a special mis- 
sion to ask you a question. 

Friepa (Eagerly): Speak, sailor. 

Hixpa (Aside): To think we are con- 
sulted by the U. S. Navy! 

PavuLine: This is an honor. 

Row.anp: You know all about the 

water. You are expert swimmers. 


Can’t you 


Do you think we landlubbers should 
be taught to float or to swim first? 
(Mermaids all burst out laughing) 
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Friepa: Sailor, do you want the truth? 

Row ann: Certainly. 

Friepa: We don’t know! We are born 
knowing how to do both. It is a de- 
batable question. I favor learning to 
float first. 

Hixpa: No, to swim. 

Tue Oruers: No, to float, to float! 

Row.anp: Better take a vote. I have 
to have the answer. 

Hixpa (Peevishly): Give me three good 
reasons for learning to float first. 

PAULINE: It’s easier! 

FRIEDA: Proves you can stay up in the 
water without thrashing about. 

Oruers: Gives you confidence. 

Hitpa: Well — but — 

ROWLAND: Floating it is. I thank you, 
mermaids. I must be going. (Looks 
at rope, lying slack on floor, gives it a 
pull. It becomes severed in two.) Good 
grief! Look at that! My lifeline has 
been cut by a sword fish! I’m done 
for — lost — I’ll drown — I'll — 
(Sinks slowly to the floor) I — no 
air — I can’t — 

Friepa: Quick, mermaids, save him! 
(The mermaids scramble off their 
rocks. They gather around Row.anp, 
and tie the rope around his waist. 
They try to move him toward the exit. 
Hiupa stands back.) 

PauLineE (Frantically): Help us get him 
out of the cave, Hilda. Once out 
there we can strip off his helmet and 
suit and he can swim to the surface— 
help, please! 

Row.anp (Faintly): Help — air! 

Hitpa: O.K., he never should have 
come down here. (They all pull 
Row.anp off the stage. PAULINE re- 
turns holding his helmet, Frrepa car- 
ries his suit, Hrupa, the rope.) 
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PauLINE (Turning the helmet in her 
hand): Wasn’t he wonderful? 

Hiupa (Fondly): This belongs to the 
U.S. Navy! 

Frrepa (Standing near side of stage and 
looking up as though watching Row- 
LAND swim to the surface far above): 
Farewell, sailor, safely go 
Back to your place on the good ship 

Mo! 
Tell the others to learn to float 
Before they try to row a boat! 
Hitpa (Quickly): Tell the others to 
learn to swim, 
Before they take to the ocean’s brim! 

Frrepa: Girls, this is silly! Rowland, 
the diver I mean, could not have 
been saved had it not have been for 
us, but the point is that anyone 
learning to float will find it easy to 
learn to swim, and anyone learning 
to swim learns to float at almost the 
same time. The real answer is to 


learn from a good teacher how to 
take care of yourself in the water: 
the right strokes, the right way to 
breathe — everything! 
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Hixpa: I agree. 

Tue Oruers: So do we. 

Friepa: Fine. Then the next thing for 
the Mermaid Club to do is to see if 
we can arrange lessons for everyone 
in our school. Maybe at the “Y” 
pool. 

Hitpa: I'll ask Dad to find us a pool. 

Pavu.inE: I'll ask the principal about a 
teacher and getting the parents’ 
permission. 

Friepa: And I’ll round up the new 
members of our club as soon as they 
have learned to float and swim! Our 
motto will be: Water safety first! 
(RowLanbD calls from offstage.) 

Row LaNnb: Mermaids, mermaids, leave 

your club, 
Here’s some mighty tasty grub! 
(The girls begin to strip off their mer- 
maid costumes) 

Friepa (Calling): Coming, sailor, com- 

ing fast, 
We’re so glad you’re safe at last! 
(Girls run off.) 


THE END 





First Aid Farst 


by Dorothy Deming 


Characters 
ALICE 
ROGER 
JuDY 
ALFRED 

Serrine: The School playground. 

Art Rise: Stage is empty ALICE runs in, 
gets about half way across stage and 
falls down. 

Auice (Hugging her knee and rocking as 
if in pain): Aou--aou--that hurt! 
(Sits up, still soothing knee, but not 
looking at it) Ouch, that really hurt! 
I guess I’ve cracked it—I guess 
I’ll be lame for life — I guess — 

Rocer (Entering on the run, stops short 
on seeing Auice): Ooops! What’s 
the matter, Al? Hurt yourself? 

Auice (Sobbing loudly and hugging her 
knee): Oh — oh — my knee! 

RoGeEr (Sitting down beside her): Let’s 
see it. Did you trip? 

Auice (Faintly): Yes, right down hard, 
bump on my knee. Is — is it bleed- 
ing? 

Rocer (Examining the knee): No, but 
you have scraped off some of the 
skin. You'll have a big bruise — 
all green, yellow and blue — pretty! 
Try bending it. (AuIcE straightens 
and bends her knee.) That hurt? 

Avice: Not too much. (For the first 
time looks at knee. Starts to feel the 
top of it with her finger.) 

Rocer (Hastily catching her hand): 
No. no — don’t touch the place 





where the skin is broken. Your 
hands are dirty. 

Auice (Crossly): So are yours. What 
difference does it make?? 

Rocer: I was careful not to touch the 
broken skin. Our dirty hands might 
give you an — 

Jupy (Bustling in): Hi, what’s this 
all about? I heard you talking 
about bleeding, bruises and broken 
skin — oh, Al! (Sits down beside 
Auice) You’ve scraped your knee! 
Don’t touch it, there’s a lot of dirt 
on your hands. You'll get an in- 
fection. 

Rocer: Just what I was saying. 

Auice (Shakily): An infection? I 
thought that was from rusty nails. 
There are no nails here. (Looks 
around her.) 

Rocer: That’s a special kind of infec- 
tion, but the dirt on the playground 
and our dirty hands might carry 
other kinds of infection through 
your broken skin. Remember I had 
an infected thumb from a cut. 
That’s the reason I know all about 
infections. (Gets up.) 

Jupy (Also getting up): You ought to 
have that knee cleaned up and a 
bandage put over the scraped place. 
Miss Bacon will fix it for you if the 
school nurse isn’t here. 

Roger: Have it fixed right away, too. 
That was the trouble with my 
thumb, I didn’t do anything about it, 
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left it uncovered, then three days 

later — ouch! I’ve learned my 

lesson. 

Auice (Gets out a wrinkled handker- 
chief): All right, I’ll cover it right 
away. (Starts to put handkerchief 
around knee.) 

Jupy (Shocked tones): Oh, never that 
horrible soiled handkerchief, Al! 
It’s full of germs! 

Auice (Shaking handkerchief): Germs? 
Where? I don’t see any. What are 
they anyway? (Roger and Jupy 
laugh.) 

RocGer: You can’t see them, silly. 

Jupy: (Sees ALFRED coming): Here 
comes Alfred. Make him tell us 
what germs are. He’s going to be a 
doctor like his father. Alfred, Alice 
has scraped her knee and we have 
been telling her how to keep out 
germs. She wants to know what 
germs are! 

ALFRED (Strutting) : Aw — germs! Lil’ol’ 
germs! I know all about ’em. Let’s 
see your knee, Al. (Stoops and looks 
at it briefly.) You’d better go right 
in and ask Miss Bacon to wash off 
your knee with disinfectant and 
cover the scraped part to keep out 
germs. 

Auice (Impatiently): Germs, germs. 
There you go again. What are they 
and where are they? 

AtFRED (Gesturing widely): Every- 
where! 

Jupy: But you can’t see them. 

Aurrep: Only under a microscope. 
They carry diseases and infections. 

Auice: Like colds? Like measles? 

ALFRED: Yes, those are infections 

spread from one person to another, 





but when you break your skin — 
cut it, burn it, scrape it, even prick 
it, then beware of the common in- 
fections which come from the germs 
all about us. Nothing dirty should 
ever touch broken skin and even 
little tiny wounds should be disin- 
fected and dressed. 

AuicEe (Getting slowly to her feet with 
RoGeEr’s help, and holding her dress 
so that it does not touch her knee): 
Well, I guess I’d better go in and get 
this knee ’tended to. I don’t want 
germs. 

Rocer: That’s right, first aid first. 

ALFRED: Better still, watch your step, 
don’t be in such a hurry. Your skin 
is your natural protection against 
infection. Keep it whole! 

Jupy: (Impressed): My goodness, Al- 
fred, you sound just like your father! 

Aurrepb: Of course. I’m going to be a 
doctor. 

Auice (Walking away with only a slight 
limp): I’m going to be a dancer, so 
I hope my knee will be all right. 
(Exit.) 

Jupy (Shyly): I’ve always wanted to 
be a nurse. May I nurse your pa- 
tients, Alfred, when you are a doc- 
tor? 

Aurrep (Importantly): Sure, sure, if 
you are a good nurse — What are 
you going to be, Roger? 

RoaeEr (Gazing dreamily up at the sky): 
Oh—er who,—me? Oh, hadn’t 
you heard? I’m going to be head of 
the biggest hospital in the world and 
hire you both to work for me! (Chil- 
dren laugh and run off the stage.) 


THE END 





Book Week Plays 





A Book A Day 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Fatuer, Frank Davis 
Moruenr, Jane Davis 
JOHNNIE Davis 
Louise Davis 
Perer Davis 
Hitpa, the maid 
MARGARET SHELDON 
PROFESSOR SHELDON 

Time: Saturday afternoon. 

Setrine: The Davis living room. 

At Rise: Farner, Frank Davis, is 
seated in easy chair at right reading a 
book. Moruer, Jane Davis, sits left, 
knitting. Upstage from MOorTHER, 
Perer, about nine years old, is play- 
ing with his electric train. PETER 
gradually makes the train go faster 
and faster until it falls off the track at 
one of the curves. 

Perer: Oh, gee whiz. 

FaTHER (Looking up from his book): 
Trouble, son? 

Peter: I’ll say. A wreck on the main 
line. (He puts the train back on track 
but doesn’t start it immediately.) 

Morue_r: Dear me, and until the train 
wreck it was such a peaceful Satur- 
day afternoon. (JoHNNIE, about seven- 
teen, enters from left. He is all cleaned 
up as though going somewhere. He 
crosses to his father and clears his 
throat.) 

JOHNNIE: Listen, Dad, haven’t you 
finished that book yet? 
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Fatuer (Looking up): No, I haven’t 
and if you want it, you’ll have to 
wait. 

Morue_r: What is the book, Frank? 

Fatuer: It’s one of the Trollope 
novels, Jane— my father used to 
like them. And I’m certainly en- 
joying it. 

Moruer: That’s nice. (Then to Jonn- 
NIE) Johnnie, I’m glad to see you’re 
developing a taste for good books. 

JOHNNIE: Who? Me? I haven’t read it. 

Fatuer: Well, you may when I’ve 
finished. 

JoHNNIE: But I don’t want to. I want 
to return it to Professor Sheldon. 

Fatuer: What’s that? But you only 
borrowed it day before yesterday. 

JoHNNIE: I know, but now I guess I 
ought to return it—right away. 
This afternoon. 

Farner: But I don’t understand. I 
must say I thought it was very nice 
of our new neighbor to loan you 
some books, but you said he wanted 
to. Now why the rush to get them 
back? 

JoHNNIE: Well, after all, Dad, he’s 
not the public library. And I feel 
responsible for the books. Mom, 
how about the one you had? Maybe 
I could return that. (FATHER séarts 
reading again.) 

Moruer: No, you can’t, dear. 

JOHNNIE: You mean you haven’t fin- 






















ished yours either? I brought that 
home on Tuesday. 

Moruer: I know you did, but it was 
so good that I told your Aunt Martha 
about it. She’s reading it now. 

JOHNNIE: You mean you loaned a bor- 
rowed book? 

MoruerR: What’s so terrible about 
that? Aunt Martha’s very careful. 
She’ll return it in a day or two. 

JoHNNIE: A day or two. That doesn’t 
help. Peter, what about the book I 
brought home for you? 

FaTHER (Looking up): Well! The pro- 
fessor must have an extensive li- 
brary. Does he have children’s 
books too? 

JOHNNIE: Yes, he does, but he said this 
one had a lot of authentic informa- 
tion in it. Where is it, Peter? You’ve 
had your book almost a week. 

Perer: Sure, I have, and I’m using it. 
(He starts the train.) 

JOHNNIE (Going upstage): What do 
you mean, you’re using it? 

Perer: I’m using it under my train 
tracks for a bridge. (The book can be 
out of sight behind Moruer’s chair.) 
It’s just the right size. (He stops 
train.) 

JOHNNIE: Listen to him. I should have 
known he wouldn’t have enough 
sense to know how to use a book. 
(Going to Peter) You give me that! 
(He bends down and picks up the 
book jogging the tracks as he does so.) 

Peter (Standing, grabbing book and 
tugging): No— you can’t do that. 
Give it back! 

FaTHER (Rising and going over): Now, 
now, boys, that’s enough. Let me 
see the book. (JonnnixE lets go and 
Peter hands book to FATHER.) 





Peter: O.K. 


FaTHER: Hmm, the Overland Special— 
why, that’s one of our crack trains. 
(Opening book) I’ve heard about the 
man that wrote this book. He used 
to be an engineer. 

Prerer: You mean a real one? 

FaTuHeEr: Yes, and this is all about how 
he operated the Overland Special. I 
imagine if you’d read it, Peter, you 
would find that real engineers slow 
their trains down before they come to 
curves and maybe you wouldn’t 
have so many wrecks. 

Perer: Gee, maybe not. 
ought to read it. 

Fatuer (Handing book to Persr): I 
think it’s a good idea. (PETER goes 
and sits on love seat, opens book.) 

JOHNNIE: But Dad, it’ll take him for- 
ever. (FATHER settles down in his 
chair and starts reading again. JoHN- 
NIE looks frustrated.) Oh, me . 
(Then turning to his mother) Mom, 
do you know if Hilda’s in the 
kitchen? 

Moruer: Why, I think so. 

JOHNNIE (Starting left): Well, maybe 
she’s finished with her book. (He 
stalks out left.) 

FaTHER (Looking up): Good gracious, 
did he borrow a book for Hilda too? 

MorHer (Shaking her head): So it 
seems. I just don’t understand it, 
Frank. I don’t understand any of 
it. Johnnie told me what an inter- 
esting library Professor Sheldon had, 
but Johnnie’s never been that inter- 
ested in books. 

Fartuer: Nor in professors. 

Moruer: Of course we haven’t met the 
professor yet. He’s probably a very 
interesting gentleman. 


Maybe I 


FaTHER: But not exactly Johnnie’s 
type. 

Moruer: Well, Johnnie is in the pro- 
fessor’s class at school — ancient 
history. 

FaTHER: Since when did Johnnie seek 
out his teachers with such zeal? 

Peter (/mpressively): He’s been going 
over every single day for a week now 
and borrowing a book every time. 

FaTHER: But why the sudden rush to 
return them all? 

Moruer: It is strange. Obviously he 
wants some excuse to go over there. 

Perer: Of course he does. He wants 
to play football. 

FaTueEr: Peter, aren’t you a little con- 
fused? Professor Sheldon teaches 
history — he’s not the football coach. 

Peter: Oh, I know that. But Johnnie 
has to keep his grades up if he wants 
to stay on the squad. 

FatTHer: Hmmm, what do you think 
of that theory, Jane? 

Moruer: Not much. I don’t think 
Johnnie would do anything like 
that. 

Peter: Well, just the same, he keeps 
going over there, doesn’t he? (JoHN- 
NIE enters left.) 

JOHNNIE: Mom, Hilda wasn’t in the 
kitchen. Where's Sis? 

Moruer: Louise went out, dear. To 
the movies with one of the girls. 
Fatuer: Johnnie, my boy, there’s 
something I’d like to speak to you 
about (But Faruer is interrupted by 

Hitpa, the maid, who enters left.) 

Hixpa: Did you want me, Johnnie? I 
was down in the basement. I heard 
you calling. 

JoHNNIE: Gosh, yes, Hilda, that book 
I borrowed for you — 





Hiupa: Oh, yes. Land sakes, I sure 
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am enjoying it. It’s an old cook- 
book, Mrs. Davis. 

Moruer: Oh, so he borrowed a cook- 
book for you, Hilda? 

Hitpa: Yes’m, but it’s no ordinary 
cookbook — it’s an antique. It has 
recipes and stories about the people 
that first thought ’em up. Land 
sakes, how those people used to eat. 
Some of ’em would have as much for 
breakfast as we have for Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

JOHNNIE: Well, I’m glad you enjoyed 
it, Hilda, because now I’ve got to 
take it back. 

Hitpa: Oh, but Johnnie, you can’t do 
that. I’m still a-looking for that 
Dutch apple cake your mother used 
to make, Mr. Davis. 

Fatuer: Hilda, you — you think you 
might find it? 

Hixpa: There seems to be everything 
in there. I’ll keep a-looking. 

FaTHER: Say, it would be wonderful to 
taste that Dutch apple cake again. 

Hixpa: See? You can’t take that book 
back yet, Johnnie. I need it. (She 
starts left.) 

JOHNNIE: But Hilda — 

Hiupa: I'll let you know when I’ve 
finished. (She exits left. JOHNNIE 
starts after her, then gives up and 
turns.) 

JOHNNIE: Oh, for gosh sakes! (LovIsE, 
about sixteen, enters right. She wears 
a short jacket.) 

Louise: Hi, family. 

Moruer: Hello, dear. Was it a good 
movie? 

Louise: Sure — and afterwards we had 
chocolate sundaes. 

JoOHNNIE: Listen, Louise, have you 
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finished with that historical novel I 
borrowed for you? 

Louise: Of course not. How could I 
finish it in a movie? (She tosses coat 
over chair at right.) 

JOHNNIE: But I just have to take it 
back. 

Louise: Well, that’s nice, I must say. 
You practically force a book on me, 
and now that I’m interested you 
want to return it. 

Fatuer: Yes, John, let’s get to the bot- 
tom of this — the M. O. as they say 
on the television shows. The motive. 

JOHNNIE: The motive? For what? 
Gosh, can’t I do a favor for the 
family without having a motive? 

FaTuERr: I don’t like to seem suspicious, 
son, but having done the favor you 
now seem to want to undo it. 

LoulsE (Sitting down right and picking 
up a magazine): Dad, he just wants 
an excuse to go over to the Sheldons. 

FatuHer: Exactly — but why? It has 
been insinuated, Johnnie, that you 
want to be sure of good grades in 
ancient history. 

JOHNNIE: Insinuated? (He starts toward 
Perer) That sounds like you. (PETER 
dodges off love seat and to right of 
FATHER. JOHNNIE turns to FATHER.) 
Dad, you don’t think I’d do a thing 
like that, do you? 

Fatuer: No, son, I really don’t but — 

Louise (Laughing): You’re on the 
wrong track, Dad. Can’t you put 
two and two together? He goes over 
to see Margaret. 

JOHNNIE: You leave her out of this. 

Moruer: Margaret — why, of course, 
the professor’s daughter. 

Fatuer: But I didn’t even know he 
had a daughter. 


Moruer: Frank, you never listen to 
anything I tell you. 

Louise: She’s just darling-looking, 
Dad — everyone at school thinks so, 
but she’s kind of hard to get ac- 
quainted with. Standoffish or some- 
thing. 

JOHNNIE: She is not. 

Louise: Well, you ought to know. 
You’ve been walking home from 
school with her every day, and bor- 
rowing a book from her father. 

Peter (Sing-song as he goes back to 
love seat): Johnnie’s got a girl friend. 
Johnnie’s got a girl friend. 

JOHNNIE: You keep out of this. 

Louise: I’m afraid he hasn’t, Peter. 
You still haven’t got a date with 
her, have you, Johnnie? 

JOHNNIE: That’s my affair. 

Louise: Oh, don’t be so high and 
mighty. I know you haven’t. And 
you'd give anything to take her to 
the big party at school next week. 
Lots of the fellows would. 

Moruer: Have you asked her to go 
with you, Johnnie? 

JOHNNIE: Well — er — not exactly. I 
was kind of working up to it. 

FatHer: Working up? Excuse me, 
son, but if I were a young man and 
had borrowed as many books as you 
have — what’s the matter? Where’s 
your nerve? 

JoHNNIE: Dad, you don’t understand. 
A thing like this takes time. Mar- 
garet — well, she’s different. You 
can’t ask her something all of a 
sudden. 

Fatuer: I certainly wouldn’t call it 
sudden. 

JOHNNIE: You can’t talk about just 
ordinary things to Margaret. You 


kind of feel as though you ought to 
talk about poetry or the moon or — 

Fatuer: Tsk, tsk. He really has it 
bad, Jane. 

Moruer: Now, Frank, don’t tease him. 
Johnnie, if I’d known you wanted to 
get better acquainted with Mar- 
garet, I’d have invited her over. 

JoHNNIE: Gosh, Mom, you can’t do 
that. She might think I was running 
after her. 

Fatuer: You mean she doesn’t think 
that now? 

JoHNNIE: Of course not. She just 
thinks I’m interested in her father’s 
library, but if I could have gone 
over there this afternoon, I was going 
to ask her. 

Moruer: My goodness. I tell you, 
dear, why don’t you go over and 
borrow a book for yourself? 

JOHNNIE: I’ve done that already. 

FaTHer: Well, then return it. 

JOHNNIE: But that’s just it, I can’t. 
They’re sure to ask me how I liked 
the one I borrowed for myself and 
I — I haven’t read it yet. 

Fatuer: Ah, you’re in the same boat 
we are. 

JOHNNIE: No, it’s worse. I haven’t 
even opened mine. I’ve been so busy 
thinking how I could ask Margaret 
to the party. 

Louise: Well, if you want my opinion, 
you’re not her type anyhow, John- 
nie. She is different, Mom. I think 
it’s the way she’s been brought up, 
just by the professor. Her mother 
died when she was a little girl. She’s 
— well, sort of shy and she loves 
books and music. 

Moruer: She sounds sweet. 

JoHNNIE: Gosh, she is. I mean — 
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Louise: Bill Foster thinks so too. I 
saw him talking to her on the porch 
when I went by. 

JOHNNIE: Hey, you didn’t. 

Louise: I certainly did — and he’s 
much more her type. He’s read a 
book. 

JOHNNIE: Listen, so have I. 

FaTHeEr: Better get busy, son, and read 
that one you’ve got so you can hurry 
over there — 

JOHNNIE: But Dad, it’s a big thick 
book. It would take ages. 

Louise: Well, it looks as though you’re 
out of luck, and Bill’s going to be the 
one who takes Margaret to the 
party. 

JOHNNIE: But he can’t — listen, Mom, 
wouldn’t you think just one person 
in this family could cooperate a 
little? 

MorHer (Rising and going to him): 
Now, Johnnie — 

JOHNNIE: But for something that may 
affect a fella’s whole life? You’d 
think that was more important than 
some old book. 

FaTHer: It seems the book was im- 
portant, Johnnie. If you’d read 
yours — 

Moruenr: Never mind, Frank. Johnnie, 
if it means so much to you, maybe 
you can return one of the books. 
Mine’s loaned out but how about 
yours, Peter? 

Perer: No, Mom. Now that I’ve 
started reading it, I’m learning all 
about trains. 

Moruer: Frank? 

FaTtuer (Shutting book resignedly): Oh, 
very well. I’ll be the martyr. John- 
nie, I certainly hate to forego the 
ending but if you think returning this 
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book will help you ask the girl to the 
party — 

Louise: The whole thing’s silly. It’s 
too late now anyhow. I’ll bet she’s 
going with Bill Foster. , 

JOHNNIE: Louise, do you have to keep 
rubbing it in when you know — (The 
doorbell rings off right.) 

Moruer: Oh dear, there’s someone at 
the door. 

Louise: I’ll go, Mom. (She rises and 
goes off right.) 

Moruer: Now, Johnnie, I think you’re 
taking this whole thing too seriously. 

JOHNNIE: But Mom, it is serious. 
(Louise re-enters right with Mar- 
GARET SHELDON.) 

Louise: Mother, it — it’s Margaret. 
Margaret Sheldon. 

Moruer: Why, my goodness — I 
mean, come in, dear. 

MarGaret (Smiling): I — I’m sorry to 
bother you, but I — I wanted to 
speak to Johnnie about something. 

JOHNNIE (Pleased): Gosh. You — you 
did? 

Louise: I guess you haven’t met my 
mother and father, Margaret. 

MarGaret: How do you do? 

FaTHER (Rising): We’re glad to know 
you, Margaret. (He sits again.) 

Louise: And this is my little brother, 
Peter. 

Perer (Nodding): H’llo. 

Maraaret: Well — uh — I’m awfully 
sorry, Johnnie, but Father needs 
one of his books. 

JOHNNIE: He — he does? 

Maraaret: Yes. He’s working on a 
lecture and he wants to look up 
something. I — I thought you’d be 
coming over and I could ask you for 

it but then when you didn’t — 





JOHNNIE: I’m sorry, Margaret. Which 
book does he need? Maybe it’s the 
one my father is reading. 

Fatuer: I wouldn’t be a bit surprised. 
It seems I am not meant to finish my 
Trollope novel. (He holds book out to 
MARGARET.) 

Maraaret: Oh, it’s not that one, Mr. 
Davis. (FATHER puts book back on 
table.) It’s the one you were so inter- 
ested in reading, Johnnie. 

JOHNNIE: The one I — I was so inter- 
ested in? 

MaraGaret: The one on logic. I know 
you'll hate giving it up if you haven’t 
quite finished it yet, but I’m sure 
Father won’t need it for long. 

JOHNNIE: Oh, that — that’s all right. 
I — Ill get it for you. (He goes hur- 
riedly out left.) 

Moruer (Sitting down left again): Do 
sit down, Margaret. 

Maraaret: Thanks, but I really can’t 
stay. (Smiling shyly at them all) It 
isn’t very nice to re-borrow books 
after you’ve loaned them, I guess. 

Louise: Don’t worry, Margaret. John- 
nie’ll never miss that book. 

Moruer: Louise. 

FaTHer: You needn’t apologize, young 
lady. We're indebted to you and 
your father. It was very nice of him 
to loan Johnnie all these books. 

Maraaret: Oh, Father loves to loan 

his books. Some people don’t, I 

know, but he’s so fond of his library 

and he likes to find other people who 
appreciate the books the way he does. 

He thinks there aren’t enough people 

who realize the value of books. 

That’s why — well, that’s why he 

was so taken with Johnnie right 

away. 








Peter: See, what did I tell you, Mom? 

Moruer: Peter, just go on reading 
your book. 

MarGaret (Looking toward PETER): 
Oh, he has the one about trains, 
hasn’t he? Father felt it was so 
thoughtful of Johnnie to borrow one 
for each member of the family. 
(JOHNNIE enters left with a large 
book.) 

JOHNNIE: Well — uh — here’s the book 
for your father, Margaret. (He hands 
book to MARGARET.) 

Marearet: Did you get a lot out of it, 
Johnnie, as far as you’ve gone, I 
mean? 

JOHNNIE: Why, I — 

Maraaret: Father had me read it and 
I found it a little difficult to under- 
stand. But I don’t suppose you’d 
have any trouble. I think it’s more 
of a man’s book. 

JOHNNIE: Gosh — a — a man’s book? 

MarGaret (Opening book): How far 
did you get? As far as chapter — 
(She breaks off.) Why, you haven’t 
read the book! You haven’t read 
any of it. 

JOHNNIE: Well, I — 

MarGaret: You haven’t even opened 
it. 

JOHNNIE: But — but — gee whiz, how 
did you know? 


MarcGaret: Because I — (JoHNNIE 
reaches for book to look at it and a 
folded note drops out.) 


JoHNNIE (Picking note up): What’s 
this? 

Maraaret (Reaching for it): It’s mine. 

JOHNNIE: But it says “To Johnnie.” 
Why, it’s a note to me. 

Maraaret (Taking it): It was a note 
to you, but it isn’t any more. You — 





you’ve just been pretending to be 

my friend — and pretending to be 

interested in the books. 

Morser: Margaret — Margaret, my 
dear — perhaps Johnnie isn’t as in- 
terested in the books as he might be, 
but he wasn’t pretending to be your 
friend. 

MaraGaret: But he must have been. 

Fatuer: And my dear, all the rest of 
us are enjoying the books. 

Perer: I'll say. 

Louise: Of course we are, Margaret. 

Marearet (Embarrassed): Oh, I’m 
sorry. I apologize, Mrs. Davis. It’s 
terrible of me to be talking like this 
the first time I come over but — 
but having friends means so much 
to me. 

Moruer: Of course it does, dear, when 
you’ve just come to live in a new 
place. 

Marcaret: Oh, Mrs. Davis, you do 
understand. That’s what I tried to 
say in this note. 

JOHNNIE: Margaret, please, let me read 
it. 

Marcaret: No, you wouldn’t under- 

stand. Anyway, all I said was that I 

was so happy to have a real friend. 

You see, Mrs. Davis, I was so lone- 

some when I first came here. Daddy 

and I had always lived in the same 
town and I’d grown up with all my 
friends and they liked all the things 

I liked. And then we came here and 

I missed them so, but then he — 

(Glancing toward JOHNNIE) — 

Johnnie came along and he was so 

friendly and sincere — (Breaking off 

and turning to JoHNNIE) I said that 
in the note too. But you weren't 
sincere. (Angrily) Coming over and 
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pretending to be interested in Dad- 

dy’s books — letting him talk about 

them and show you each one! 

JOHNNIE: Gee, Margaret, if you’d just 
give me a chance to explain — 

MarGaretT: No, I’d better take my 
book and go home. (She starts right.) 

Moruer (Half rising): Oh, my dear, I 
wish you'd stay a little while. (The 
doorbell rings.) 

LovuisE: Peter, see who’s at the door. 
(PETER goes off right. Louise realizes 
there’s nothing more they can do at the 
moment. She goes to MARGARET.) 
Well, you’ll just have to come over 
again, Margaret, and — and we’ll 
see you at school. 

MarGaret: I suppose so. 

Loutse: And the party next week — 
you'll be there. 

MarGaket: I don’t know. Bill Foster 
asked me but — 

JOHNNIE: Bill Foster? Listen, Mar- 
garet — (Prerer enters right followed 
by ProressoR SHELDON, who is a 
scholarly looking man wearing glasses.) 

Peter: Mom, it’s Professor Sheldon. 

MarGaARET (Surprised, almost bump- 
ing into her father): Daddy, I was 
just leaving with your book. What 
are you doing here? 

ProFressor: Well, as a matter of fact, 
Margaret, I just got tired of working 
on my lecture. I knew you were 
over here and well, I thought I’d 
come over too and get acquainted. 

JOHNNIE (Coming forward): Why — 
hello, Professor Sheldon. 

Proressor (Heartily): Hello, Johnnie. 

Louise: Good afternoon, Professor 
Sheldon. 


JOHNNIE: I guess you haven’t met my 


mother and father. 
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PRroFEssorR: How do you do, Mr. and 
Mrs. Davis. (FATHER rises and 
shakes hands with PROFESSOR.) 

MorTHER: We’re so glad to have you 
come over. 

FaTHer (Offering his chair): Yes — 
yes, do sit down, Professor Sheldon. 

Proressor: Thank you. 

MARGARET: But Daddy, I was just 
leaving. Don’t you think we ought 
to be going? 

Proressor: Nonsense. (He sits tn 
Fatuer’s chair.) I just got here. 
Besides, it’s high time I called on my 
neighbors. (FATHER sits upstage from 
Proressor. Perrer takes his book 
and returns to floor near train and 
continues reading.) 

Moruer: We should have called on 
you, Professor. 

Proressor: Well, your boy has, sev- 
eral times. 

FaTHEer: Yes — uh — so we gather. 
Seems to have started sort of a book- 
a-day club. We certainly are enjoy- 
ing them, Professor. 

Proressor: I’m glad. Thought you 
would. You know, I could tell what 
kind of a family you were by talking 
to Johnnie. Knew I’d feel at home 
with you. 

Moruer: It — it’s nice of you to say 
that, Professor. (JoHNNIE looks un- 
comfortable.) 

Proressor: No — not nice at all. Of 
course, my library is my hobby and 
I like to show it off, but it’s unusual 
to find a boy like Johnnie these days. 
So interested in good books. 

MarcGarket: Daddy, you don’t know — 

Proressor: What’s this, Margaret — 

insinuating there’s something that 

your father doesn’t know? (Laughing) 








MarGaret: It’s not funny, Father. 

Proressor: Well, what is it? 

MarGaret: Uh — nothing. 

JOHNNIE (Making the supreme effort): 
Professor Sheldon — sir — I guess 
there’s something I ought to tell 
you. You see, I — well, I didn’t just 
come over because I was interested 
in the books. 

PRroressor: You — you didn’t? 

JOHNNIE: No, sir. I’ve never really 
paid enough attention to books, I 
guess. Mom and Dad have wanted 
me to, but — 

Maraaret: See, what did I tell you? 
He wasn’t interested in our books 
at all. 

Proressor: Well — now, isn’t that 
strange? Then why on earth did he 
come over so much? 

MarGaret: Oh, Daddy, haven’t you 
ever heard of students trying to get 
in good with their professors? 

Proressor: Hmm. Yes, I have heard 
of it and I’ve experienced it. And 
for some strange reason Johnnie 
doesn’t seem to fit into that category. 
In the first place he has done quite 
well in ancient history. 

MarGaret: Well, you can’t go on say- 
ing he was interested in the books. 
JOHNNIE: No, that’s right. You see, 
Professor Sheldon, I was interested 

in — I was interested in — 

FaTHER: Perhaps I can explain. Pro- 
fessor Sheldon, as one father to 
another, has it ever occurred to you 
that you have another attraction in 
the house besides your books? 

Proressor: Another attraction? Dear 

me. [ — 


FatHer: Your daughter. (Nodding 


toward MarGcaret) A very attrac- 





tive attraction, I might add. 

Proressor (Looking at MARGARET): 
Why, so she is — so she is — and not 
a little girl any longer. 

Maraaret: Daddy, please. 

Proressor (Starting to laugh): Well — 
well — well. This is very amusing — 
very amusing indeed. So that’s why 
you’ve been coming over so much, 
Johnnie. (Laughing harder) Well — 
well — and I thought it was my 
books. 

Marcaret: Daddy, how can you 
laugh? I thought Johnnie was 
sincere. 

Proressor: But my dear child, he was 
sincere. 

Louise: I may as well get in my two 
cents worth. Margaret, Johnnie 
kept borrowing books because he 
wanted to ask you to go to the party 
next week. 

Maraaret: But he didn’t ask me and 
he didn’t read the book. Oh, I’m all 
mixed up. 

Proressor: Let me see that volume. 
(He takes book from MARGARET.) 
Johnnie, you may as well face it. If 
you are going to be interested in my 
daughter you are going to be inter- 
ested in books. She has been brought 
up on them. Now, what is this book? 
(Looking at cover) Hmmm — The 
Ethics of Logic. Well, there you are. 
Let that be a lesson to you. 

JOHNNIE: A lesson to me? 

Proressor: Of course. If you’d read 
this book you would have discovered 
that there are certain mathematical 
axioms that apply to everything. 
For instance: The shortest distance 
between two points is always a 
straight line. 
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JOHNNIE: It — it is? O.K., Professor. 
(Going to MARGARET) Margaret, will 
you go to the party with me next 
week? 

Maraaret: Why, I — (She starts to 
smile.) Oh, Johnnie, of course I will. 

JOHNNIE (All smiles): Golly, it worked. 

Proressor: Naturally. As simple as 
can be. That, my boy, is what you 
learn from books. (He hands book to 
Maraaret. They all laugh. JoHNNIE 
takes MARGARET’S hand and leads her 
upstage. They sit on love seat looking 
at book. She opens it, points to page 
and smiles.) 

FaTHER: Just the same, Professor 
Sheldon, in this case, I’m glad 
Johnnie didn’t take the quick way. 
If he hadn’t borrowed so many 
books, I wouldn’t have had a chance 
to enjoy your Trollope novel. (He 
indicates book on table.) 

Peter (Looking up): Same here, Pro- 
fessor. I’m learning all about trains. 

Proressor: Well, at any rate, I guess 
it’s a good thing I took the shortest 
distance between our house and 
yours or we wouldn’t have straight- 
ened this out. (H1LpA enters left.) 

Hixpa: Mrs. Davis, supper’s just about 
ready and we’ve got a special dessert. 
(She stops.) Oh, excuse me, I didn’t 
know you had guests. 

Moruer: That’s all right, Hilda. This 
is Professor Sheldon and his daugh- 
ter, Margaret. (Hizpa nods, smil- 
ing.) Professor, won’t you both 
have supper with us? 

Proressor: Oh, now, now, you haven’t 

prepared — 





Hiipa (Smiling): Land sakes, Pro- 
fessor, I love to cook and I’m always 
prepared for extras. 

MorueEr: You see, Professor. 

Hiipa: And besides, Professor, we’re 
having a dessert from your very own 
book. Dutch apple cake. 

FaTuHEr: Hilda, you found it. 

Hipa: I sure did and it’s just like your 
ma used to make and from what the 
professor’s book says, like your 
grandma used to make too. The 
crust’s brown and the apples are 
juicy. I can hardly wait to serve it. 

Proressor: It sounds irresistible. I’ve 
always known that books fed the 
spirit but — 

Hiitpa: A good cookbook’s of great 
benefit to the stomach too, Professor. 

Proressor: Yes — yes. To think of 
the times I’ve perused that book, my 
mouth watering, but never expecting 
to actually taste any of its contents. 

Louise: Well, now’s your chance, 
Professor. 

Proressor: But Hilda, are you sure 
you’re prepared for us? 

Hixpa: Professor, the supper’s prac- 
tically on the table. 

Proressor: Do you think we should, 
Margaret? (MARGARET smiles and 
looks at JoHNNIE. JOHNNIE rises.) 

JOHNNIE (Pointing left): Professor, 
there’s the way to the dining room 
and the shortest distance between 
two points is a straight line. (They 
all laugh as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 





Characters 
BoBBy 
JIMMY 
Tue GINGERBREAD Boy 
THE O_p Man 
THE Op Woman 
LirtLe Rep Rivne Hoop 
Tse WoLF 
THE GRANDMOTHER 
Tue THRBE BEARS 
Tue THREE LitTLE Pics 

Serrine: A schoolroom. Two large 
rectangular pieces of cardboard stand 
at left, slightly back of middle of 
stage, and two in a similar position 
at right. The titles ‘‘Little Red Riding 
Hood,” “The Gingerbread Boy,’’ “The 
Three Bears,” and “The Three Little 
Pigs” are printed one on each. 

Art Rise: The GINGERBREAD Boy pops 
out of one side of his book cover, the 
OLp Man and Op Woman out of the 
other side. 

GINGERBREAD Boy: Pop! 

Otp Man: Pop! 

Otp Woman: Pop! 

Otp Man: Pop! (They all pop back out 
of sight. Litre Rep Ripine Hoop 
pops out of one side of her book, and 
the GRANDMOTHER and the WoLF 
pop out of the other side.) 

Litre Rep Rivne Hoop: Pop! 

Wotr: Pop! 

GRANDMOTHER: Pop! (They pop back 
out of sight. This same procedure is 
followed by the characters of each re- 





The Pop-Up Books 


by Claribel Spamer 


maining book. Then all characters of 
all books pop out simultaneously.) 

Aut: POP! (All pop out of sight. 
Bossy and Jimmy enter at right.) 

Bossy: All I hear about is Book Week, 
but I’m too little to read. The 
whole school is excited about it. 

Jmmy (Wistfully): I don’t read much 
yet either. The bigger boys and 
girls are reading extra books this 
week and making exhibits for the 
library. 

Bossy (Proudly): Well anyway, we 
have some new books! (Points to 
book covers.) The teacher brought 
them in this morning. Perhaps she 
will read them to us. 

Jimmy (Rushing up to each book and 
examining it): Golly, Bobby, are you 
lucky! I have some like these at 
home. They are called pop-up 
books. You don’t even have to 
know how to read. The pictures 
pop out at you when you open the 
pages, and they show you the story! 
Look! (He touches the edge of “‘The 
Gingerbread Boy” cover, and the 
GINGERBREAD Boy runs out to center 
of stage, followed by the OLD WomMAN 
and the Ouv Man. The latter two 
chase the GINGERBREAD Boy all 
around the stage.) 

Bossy (Excitedly, jumping up and 
down): Run, Gingerbread Boy! Run, 
Cooky, before they catch you and 
eat you! (The three book people run 
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get away? 


Jumy: He gets away from the Old 


Man and Old Woman. But you 
will read it yourself someday. Now 
watch. (He touches the edge of the 
“Tattle Red Riding Hood’ cover. 
LittLeE Rep Ripine Hoop strolls out 
from one side, and the Wour from the 
other. They meet in the center of the 
stage. They make a pantomine 
greeting, and LirrLe Rep RipIne 
Hoop shows the WouF the inside of 
her basket by turning back the cloth 
which covers it. Then they return be- 
hind the book cover.) 


Bossy: I know that one! I’ve heard it 


from my Mother. The little girl 
went to her grandmother’s, but the 
wolf was there ahead of her, dressed 
in the grandmother’s night clothes. 


Jummy: He had eaten the grandmother 


up, but a woodsman came and killed 
the wolf, and the grandmother got 
out again. Look at this one. 
(Touches edge of third book cover. 
The Turee Bears tramp out, each 
carrying a bowl and spoon. They 
march to center of stage. In panto- 
mime and one at a time, they pretend 
to taste the contents of their bowls. 
The first one claps hand to mouth and 
then fans tongue as if food were hot, 
the second makes a “brr’’ vibration 
with tongue as if food were cold, and 
the third pretends to eat greedily as if 
it were perfect food. Then they march 
back behind book.) 


Bossy: These pop-up books are lots of 


fun! Iam glad they make books now 
for little fellows too small to read. 
I bet I’ll read more books than any- 
body by the time I’m grown up! 


back behind the book cover.) Doeshe Jimmy: Goldilocks is in that one too, 





but she is on another page. (Goes 
to fourth book and touches edge) 
Watch this! (The Taree Litre 
Pics march out, the first carrying 
straw, the second, sticks, and the third, 
some bricks. They go center of stage 
and set to work as if they were all going 
to build houses. The First Pie tries 
to pile the straw, the Szconp Pie to 
tie his sticks together, the Turrp Pia 
to pile his bricks one on another. They 
pull little hammers or saws or any 
other tools from their pockets.) 


Bossy (Ezcitedly dashing forward to- 


ward them): Oh, let me help you! 
(They look at him with startled ez- 
pressions, then pick up their things 
and scamper hastily behind their book 
cover.) Oh, dear! I scared them. 


Jimmy: It doesn’t matter. They’ll come 


out again when your teacher shows 
the books to you. (Takes Bossy’s 
hand) Come on to my room, and see 
our new books. (They exit at left. 
GINGERBREAD Boy comes out from 
behind his cover.) 


GINGERBREAD Boy (Strutting leisurely) : 


I fooled that Old Man and Old Wo- 
man. I didn’t go back inside the 
book at all, so they can’t possibly 
catch me and eat me now. (Gestur- 
ing with hands) They can’t get out; 
I can’t get in — so I’m safe. Every- 
body thought I went back inside 
when the old people did, but, in- 
stead, I hid in back of the book, out- 
side the back cover. Guess I’ll just 
look around. (Starts to strut around, 
very proud of himself. Noise offstage 
at left) Oh dear, what shall I do? 
(With panic) I can’t let anyone find 
me! I must get back inside. (Goes 





to book cover but apparently can’t get 
in.) Ohdear! I am truly a runaway 
now. (Runs offstage at right. Jimmy 
and Bossy re-enter at left.) 

Bossy: Your books were nice, Jimmy, 
but I like ours best. I’m going to 
open “The Gingerbread Boy” my- 
self. (Goes to cover and touches edge. 
O_p Man and OLtp Woman run out 
and, perplexed, run in circles and then 
run back behind cover.) Where’s the 
Gingerbread Boy? He wasn’t there! 
Jmmmy: Oh, my goodness, he must’ve 
broken off the page and fallen out! 
We must see if we can find him and 
put him back before your teacher 
comes. She would feel sad if her new 
books were broken. (They hunt all 
about the stage, around the book 
covers. While they are absorbed, 
GINGERBREAD Boy sneaks in at 


right. Bossy turns and sees him, and 
he stands motionless.) 


Bossy (Running to him): Here he is! 


Help me put him back. (Jummy and 
Bossy take the GINGERBREAD Boy 
by the hands and lead him to his 
cover. Jimmy touches the cover, and 
the GINGERBREAD Boy goes behind it.) 


Jrummy: There! That was a close one. I 


hear the teacher now. 


Bossy: But haven’t we had fun! I 


sure like Book Week. (They exit at 
left. GINGERBREAD Boy pops out.) 


GINGERBREAD Boy: Pop, what fun! 


Pop, what fun! We are liked by the 
little one. (Pops back. All pop out 
as at the beginning.) 


ALL: Pop, we make a lot of joy 


For every little girl and boy. 
(They pop back out of sight. Curtain) 
THE END 
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Characters 
NARRATOR 
A PaGE 
Str Richarp BANcRortr 
Kine James I 
REVEREND ROBINSON 
EDWARD 
Mary 
Joun CARVBR 
Mies STANDISH 
EpWwARD WINSLOW 
Henry SAMPSON 
WILLIAM BrapFrorD 
ELDER BREWSTER 
THREE SOLDIERS 
THREE VOICES 
Music: A neutral theme, Old English 
flavor, up forte, under to background. 
NARRATOR: Early seventeenth century 
England was swept with a religious 
fervor. By royal decree there was 
only one recognized religion . . . that 
of the Church of England. The very 
seal of the King himself had stamped 
the decree into law. Strict obedience 
to the dogma of the church was the 
order. Anything less was not only 
an act against the church . . . but also 
against the state. Almost to a man, 
lord and serf alike followed the letter 
of the law . . . almost . . . but there 
were some who would not conform. 
They proposed reforms inthe Prayer 
Book and changes in Church disci- 
pline . . . these were the men and 
women who wished to “purify the 
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Church” . . . and because of their 
aims they were termed Puritans. 
Threat of imprisonment and other 
persecutions had driven some to 
Holland. Others stayed behind, 
worshipping in secrecy. But with 
the ascension of King James I to the 
throne, a hope was born. It was 
rumoured the King was liberal, that 
he could be relied upon to lend an 
ear to both sides. A petition was 
drawn up and presented to the King 

. and in the year 1604 a royal 
audience was granted to the Puri- 
tans. In the palatial splendor of 
Hampton Court the Puritans gath- 
ered before His Majesty, King 
James I. 

Music: Rises for a few seconds, fades 
out. 

Sounp: A trumpet fanfare begins over 
fade above. 

PaGE (Off mike, calls out): Make way! 
Make way for His Majesty the King! 

Sounp: Fanfare repeats. 

Bancrorr (Coming on mike): Good 
day, my Lord. 

Kina James: Well, Lord Bancroft! 
You have come early. 

Bancrorr: As Primate of England, 
and chief advisor to your Majesty, I 
felt it my duty to offer my services 
for whatever advice your Lordship 
may desire. 

Kine James: I expect I will have need 
of you, Sir Richard. 















Bancrort: I am at your command, my 
Lord. 

Kinc James: Good. Now, what have 
we to dispose with? 

Bancrort: The Puritan petition for 
grievences, my Lord. 

Kine James: And have they a spokes- 
man, Sir Richard? 

Bancrort: They have, your Majesty. 

Kine James: Then let us begin. 

Bancrort (Calls): Reverend Robin- 
son, present yourself before the 
King! 

Rosinson (After slight pause, humbly): 
Your Majesty. 

Kina James: Rise, Reverend. What 
say you? 

Rosinson: We are few, your Majesty 
... Wwe Puritans. But we love God as 
all men do. Our church is the Church 
of England . . . our faith, your faith. 
We do not come as separatists of 
that Church. Rather we seek len- 
iency of your Lordship and the 
Church authorities. 

Kine James: Just what do you seek, 
Reverend? 

Rosinson: We ask only fair discussion 
with your Majesty on two changes of 
Church procedure. 

Kine James: Which are. . .? 

Ropinson (Quickly): First, that re- 
forms be made in the Prayer Book. 
There are certain omissions we wish 
to rectify . . . certain changes we de- 
sire to see come about. 

Kine James: And the second . . .? 

Rosinson: That a few matters of 
Church discipline be accordingly 
changed. 

Kinc James: It has come to my atten- 

tion recently that you have already 

made those changes among your- 








selves. How do you answer, Rev- 

erend Robinson? 

Rosinson: We have petitioned before, 
Sire. 

Kine James (Impatiently): You evade 
my question, Reverend! 

RoBINnson (Defeated): The answer is... 
yes, your Majesty. 

Kine James: Could you not wait for 
proper approval? 

Rosinson: A man’s faith sometimes 
transcends temporal power. Not 
that we desire to go against the laws 
of England, but we have found it 
difficult to conform to what we do 
not think is just. We have long held 
the hope that in such a meeting as 
this an agreement towards peace and 
toleration could be reached. We 
humbly request your Majesty’s 
opinions. 

Kine James: You shall be heard. Wait 
in your seat . . . we'll continue in a 
moment! Bancroft? 

Bancrort: Sire? 

Kine James: Well . . .? 

Bancrort: I dislike to impose my 
thoughts on you, my Lord. 

Kine James: Say what you will. 

Bancrort: But in view of the serious- 
ness of the plea, I feel impelled to 
request refusal. As King of England 
you are also titular head of the 
Church. Opposition to the Church 
would constitute opposition to your 
royal power itself. The Church and 
the state are one. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury concurs with me that 
any change in Church law not of 
Church and state origin is a serious 
break against England herself! These 

Puritans would defy the basic struc- 

ture of our religion. There is only 
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one answer, your Majesty, and that 
answer is: no! 

Kine James: Very well, Sir Richard... 
call the Reverend Robinson. 

Bancrort (Calls): Reverend Robinson. 

Kine James: Reverend, if your plea is 
refused . . . what then? 

Rosinson: Then we must regret that 
we will not, cannot conform. 

Kine James: You make it difficult, 
Reverend Robinson. You see, your 
plea is denied. What say you now? 

RosInson: I say no more than what 
has already been said. 

Kine James (Angrily): If this be all 
you have to say, I shall make you 
conform yourselves or I will harry 
you out of the land! 

Rosrinson: Your Majesty! 

Sounp: Disturbed hubbub of voices. 

King James (Shouts over voices): 
Enough! Enough of this! 

Music: Climactic bridge builds in agitato 
vein under. 

Narrator: The Hampton Court Con- 
ference was ended. The prelude of 
hope ended on a note of despair. 
From the meeting grew a new set of 
decrees. The harsh hand of Lord 
Bancroft boldly laid down the law. 
In tiny groups the puzzled Puritans 
met... 

Voice 1: Absolute conformity? But 
we can’t... we can’t! 

Voice 2: And uniform service . . . it’s 
against all we believe! 

Voice 3: Unquestioned obedience to 
the King as titular head of the 
Church . . . is there such a thing as 
freedom of worship? 

Music: Up briefly, under. 

Narrator: In the homes of the Puri- 

tans fear captured every heart. 


Epwarp (Whispering): Mary, don’t 
light the tallow. They’re still 
there . . . across the street. 

Mary (Whispering): Edward . 


Edward . . . soldiers and religion? 
What have we come to? When will 
it all end? 


Epwarp (Whispering): There is no 
end, Mary .. . but while we can, hold 
on to faith . . . trust in it. 

Music: Up briefly, under. 

Sounp: Ad-lib angry shouting off mike, 
keep in background. 

ist Souprer (Shouting): Make way! 
Make way or we'll cut our way 
through! 

2npD Souprer (Shouting): Stand back 
for the men of His Majesty’s army! 

3RD SoLpIER (Shouting): Puritans, eh? 
We'll purify you all right! Six 
months in prison will wash out your 
souls! 

ist Sotprer (Shouting): All right... 
move along, move along! 

Music: Up forte, out. 

NarrRaTor: In the three years that fol- 
lowed the Hampton Court Confer- 
ence of 1604, hundreds of Puritans 
were imprisoned. Some managed to 
worship in secret prayer meetings. 
Others, more fortunate . . . fearing 
for their lives . . . made their way to 
Holland. No British ship master 
dared take them as passengers, but 
Dutch merchant vessels made regu- 
lar trips across the English channel. 
In time, a British settlement grew 
up in the city of Leydon. Here, in 
the crude homes the Puritans fash- 
ioned for themselves, lived a weary 
band of pilgrims . . . oppressed . . . 
hungry . . . without funds . . . with- 

out a country. Fields had to be 





worked to produce food. There were 
endless days of work, prayer, and 
poverty. In the twelve years they 
remained there, children were born, 
the older children, lured by the ad- 
venture of the sea and the wealth of 
the cities, left their meager homes to 
go their way alone. All learned to 
speak the Dutch tongue, and the use 
of English among the children 
gradually disappeared. The Puri- 
tans, faced first by the loss of free 
worship, then by the loss of their 
country, now faced the break-up of 
their families. It was time to move 
on. But where? 

Music: Begins softly in background. 

Narrator: Miles Standish, William 
Bradford, John Carver . . . these 
were among the men who met one 
evening after prayer to discuss the 
matter. Old Reverend Robinson 
took charge of the meeting. . . 

Music: Out. 

Rosinson (As if continuing): Our 
homes, yes, our very families are in 
grave danger. We must decide what 
we are going to do, and we must de- 
cide now, before it is too late. 

Carver: May I have the floor, Rev- 
erend Robinson? I would like to 
speak. 

Rosinson: Yes, John, do. 

Carver: Friends, if I may say so... 
there is not a man among us who is 
not English by birth or his own 
wish ... 

Voices: Aye... aye. 

Carver: I say further, if things were 

different, there is not one of us who 

would not prefer to go back . . . who 
would not extend himself to prove 
his worth as a loyal subject to the 

King. 
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Voices: Aye... aye... ’tis so. 

Carver: Now we came here in the be- 
ginning to find freedom of worship. 
But it is not enough . . . not enough 
if you have no place to call home... 
home where we can raise our families 
in the traditions and manner in 
which we ourselves know and were 
raised in. 

SranpisH: Then where do you suggest 
we go, John Carver? 

Carver: To America, Standish .. . 
where we may practice our religion 
as we see fit, and where we can still 
serve our king as British subjects. 
(Eagerly) Don’t you see, Miles, it’s 
ours for the asking! Acres of land 
where we may farm and worship as 
free men! 

Winstow: But Carver, think of the 
dangers of a sea voyage! What of 
our women, our elders, our children? 
Can they stand the rigors of the sea? 
Not to mention the building, the 
planting, the thousand and one 
things that must be done once we 
arrive! 

Sampson: Winslow is right. We know 
nothing of the land . . . and there are 
savages to contend with. Must we 
submit ourselves to their torture? 

Carver: I realize your doubts, Samp- 
son, as I do Winslow’s. But if we 
settle close by a settled colony .. . 
the Virginia Colony for example, we 
will be near enough to seek protec- 
tion and yet far enough removed to 
enjoy those freedoms we ask. 

Sampson: But how will we clothe our- 
selves? What if our crops do not 
grow ... what if famine strikes? 

BrapForpD: Excuse me, but may I say 
a few words at this point? 

Carver: By all means, William. 
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(Calls out) May we have your at- 
tention, everyone? (Pause) All right, 
Bradford. 

Braprorp: Friends, all great and 
honourable actions are accompanied 
by great difficulties. These must be 
overcome with courage. The dan- 
gers are great but not desperate; the 
difficulties are many but not in- 
vincible. Let us petition the King 
for a charter. 

Rosrinson: I call for a show of hands! 
Those for? (Pause) Those against? 
(Pause) The majority say yes. Let 
us pray. 

Music: A sweeping bridge denoting 
victory. 

NaRRATOR: Then followed anxious 
months of waiting . . . of maneuver- 
ing to gain the King’s favor. Even 
the King’s Secretary of State was 
approached. John Carver and Rob- 
ert Cushman acted as envoys for the 
group. Hope stirred in the little 
settlement at Leydon. But as the 
unfulfilled months passed, bitter 
reality came to the fore. The King 
would not grant them a charter or 
even a patent under another colony 
unless they embraced the Church of 
England. He was willing to concede 
them the land in the new world, but 
not as lawful subjects of the King. 
There remained one last resort: the 
Virginia Company was looking for 
adventurers to settle in the Virginia 
Colony. The Company promised 
the Puritan band a patent. In the 
tiny church at Leydon the Puritans 
discussed their fading dreams .. . 

SranpisH: Friends, we have petitioned 
the King. We have promised to ad- 
vance his dominions in America, and 
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to spread the enlargement of the 

Gospel by every means. Our petition 

has been denied. The Virginia Com- 

pany offers us this chance. We must 
take it. 

Sampson: But we cannot settle with- 
out the King’s grant. What if the 
crown should seize our colony? What 
will we have gained? 

Carver: Even if we did have a seal 
as broad as this house floor, it would 
do little good if the King decided to 
take possession! I say we must 
attempt it. 

Braprorp: John is right. Even a 
charter can be revoked. 

NarrRaToR: When the meeting ad- 
journed, most of the tiny band were 
in agreement. They would accept 
the Virginia patent! 

Music: Up forte, under. 

NARRATOR: But the way was not yet 
smoothed. Of the two ships char- 
tered for the voyage, only one was 
seaworthy enough to make the long 
voyage. On this ship, the Speedwell, 
those who decided to go left Leydon 
in July, 1620. In the English port of 
Southampton the other vessel was 
made ready. Finally, on August 
fifth the Speedwell and the May- 
flower set sail and buried their bows 
in the swells . . . westward ho! But 
the calamity which had dogged the 
Puritan band fell on them again. 
The Speedwell sprang a leak and 
both ships turned reluctantly back 
to England. All passengers were 
transferred to the Mayflower, and 
the next day, sails set once again, the 
tiny ship plowed into the choppy 
Atlantic! 

Music: Up briefly, under. 








NaRRATOR: The Mayflower churned 



































westward .. . ever westward . . . her 
sails billowing in the wind. Many 
anxious days passed . . . days when 
no wind caught the sails .. . and 


others when the full fury of wind 
and rain lashed at the creaking hulk. 
But through it all the stubborn ship 
kept her compass needle pointed to 
the west and the promise of a free 
land! (Pause) Early in November, 
bits of wood were seen floating on 
the water . . . and a few days later, 
seaweed. Land could not be far 
ahead! And then . . . on November 
11, 1620, the rocky shores of Cape 
Cod loomed in the horizon! The 
storms had washed them off their 
course. It was not the expected 
land of Virginia . . . but it was land 
... their land! 

Music: Swells up briefly, hold under. 

Sounp: Cheers over the music. 

Music: Up, out on crescendo. 

Narrator: The voyage was over. The 
Mayflower stood at anchor. Tiny 
knots of men and women looked out 
over the restless sea to the snow 
covered land before them. All man- 
ner of thoughts were written on the 
searching faces. They were alone. 
There was no way to turn but ahead 
...no one to turn to but themselves. 
The land was their land... un- 
claimed land. With no British 
power to govern them, it must fall to 
them to make their own law. In the 
dimly lit hold of the Mayflower, the 
elder members of the band met on 
this problem. As we enter the hold 
we hear John Carver’s voice... 

Carver: Brethren, you have seen the 

land . . . barren and cold, uninviting 








perhaps, to many of you. Here we 
must build our homes. The outlook 
is not bright. But as God has seen to 
it that we arrived here safely, so 
will His guiding hand be there in the 
future. A guiding hand I say, for 
how well we build a promise for that 
future remains with us. Us, good 
friends . . . we who are gathered 
here, our women and children on 
deck. Together we have weathered 
the voyage, together we must build 
a community where the good of one 
is for the good of all. And together 
we must agree upon a plan of gov- 
ernment. Now I see you wish to 
speak, Elder Brewster. What say 
you? 


Brewster: I say only what you say, 


John. But I would like to add to it, 
for, friends, this is no small under- 
taking. We have among us some of 
wealth, and others who have known 
only poverty. But this is a com- 
munal venture. We came here with 
one purpose . . . we came here as 
equal men. We must maintain that 
equality. There must be justice and 
authority. But equal justice for all! 


Wins Low: Then let us draw up a com- 


pact, create our own form of govern- 
ment! How do you think, Bradford? 


Braprorp: My hand is eager to pen 


my name to such a compact, Wins- 
low. I may be young, but my heart 
is old enough to know the taste of 
freedom . . . freedom governed by 
the will of the majority. 


Carver: Then we are agreed. Come, 


friends, let us compose this compact! 


Music: Swells up briefly, under tn 


background. 


Narrator: After careful debate the 
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compact began to take shape. There 
was an urgency in the speech of 
everyone. The long silent days of 
the voyage were past and now a re- 
birth of spirit kindled in these 
Puritan hearts. And although they 
did not know it, they were writing 
for posterity. For in the humble 
words they penned was born a new 
concept of government. When it was 
finished every man aboard added his 
signature to it. Then before the as- 
sembled crew, the men and women 
who began the great adventure, and 
the children who were to carry it 
forward, the compact was read. 
Through the chill November air, 
Elder Brewster’s voice was carried 
on the winds for all to hear... 


Music: Out. “America the Beautiful’ 


starts softly in background. 


Brewster “In the name of God, 


Amen. We whose names are under- 
written, the loyal subjects of our 
dread sovereign Lord, King James, 
by the grace of God, of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland king, 
defender of the faith. Having under- 
taken, for the glory of God, and ad- 
vancement of the Christian faith, 
and honour of our king and country, 
a voyage to plant the first colony in 
the northern parts of Virginia, do by 
these presents solemnly and mutu- 
ally in the presence of God, and one 
another, covenant and combine our- 
selves together into a civil body 
politic, for our better ordering and 
preservation and furtherance of the 
ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof 








to enact, constitute, and frame such 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions, and offices, from time 
to time, as shall be thought most 
meet and convenient for the general 
good of the colony, unto which we 
promise all due submission and 
obedience. In witness whereof we 
have hereunder subscribed our names 
at Cape Cod the 11th of November, 
in the year of the reign of our 
sovereign lord, King James, of Eng- 
land, France, and Ireland, the 18th, 
and of Scotland the 54th. Anno 
Domini. . . 1620.” 


Music: Swells up full, fade out. 
Narrator: And what had these pil- 


grims done, this wandering band 
washed upon a strange shore? By 
their Compact . . . the Mayflower 
Compact ... they had done what no 
other men before them had done: 
they had joined themselves together 
into a political body. They had 
chosen to govern themselves. They 
had established the first principle of 
democracy: a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people. It is one of the most famous 
documents in American history .. . 
whose principles are embodied in our 
United States constitution . . . and it 
was brought about by men and 
women seeking to be free. It is an 
honored and revered document from 
whose pages two ideals stand forth: 
FREEDOM and EQUALITY. 


Music: Theme to close. 


THE END 





Part Six 


Production Notes 





Ir We Onty Coutp Coox 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. In Scene 1, Betty 
wears a suit and hat when she enters. In 
Scene 2, she has on the new dress with a 
frilly apron over it. The waiter may wear 
white. 

Properties: Scene 1: Purse, suit box containing 
new dress, two cartons, one containing an 
electric roaster, the other an electric hot 
plate. Scene 2: Dishes, coffee cups, coffee 
pot, turkey, pie knife, two pies (one 
wrapped in white paper). 

Setting: A furnished room. The furniture is 
old, but there are a few bright touches 
added to make it homey. There is a door in 
the rear wall at right leading to the hall, 
and another door in the left wall which 
leads to the bedroom. There is a bureau 
along the right wall with a mirror above it. 
Several chairs and small tables are placed 
around the room. An arm chair is down- 
stage left. A table stands against the down- 
stage right wall in Scene 1; it is moved to 
center for Scene 2. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Every Day 1s THANKSGIVING 

Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. The girls change 
into costumes as indicated in the text. 
When they first enter in costume, they 
wear masks 

Properties: Books, needle and thread, four 
costumes (the costumes have cards at- 
tached to them), fountain pen. 

Setting: A comfortable living room. There 
are two windows in the rear wall. En- 
trances are at right and left. Downstage 
center is a sofa. epee right and left 
are chairs. A table is at left center, and on 
the table are pens, paper, books, a tele- 
phone, and a victrola. Some records are 
on the table beside the victrola. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


A Fairy AFFar 

Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

yy Scene 1: _— my ner, book, 

of groceries. ne 2: Newspaper. 

knitting. Scene 3: Candy, baseball bat and 

glove, bottle of antiseptic, cotton, roll of 
e. 

Setting: The living room of the Ellis home. 
Downstage right is a sofa with several 
cushions on it. Near the sofa are several 
arm chairs, and a table with a telephone. 
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Upstage center is a table with a phonograph 
on it; records are p around the table. 
Behind the phonograph is a large mirror. 
Bookcases, a desk, and other chairs and 
tables complete the furnishings to make the 
room pleasant and attractive. 
on If possible, it should seem as though 
r. Ellis is turning off the lights at the end 
of Scene 2. 


Exvection Day In THE U.S. A. 

Characters: 11 male; 4 female; the ten Ballot 
Boxes may be either male or female, and as 
many le and female extras as desired 
may be Marchers. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The Ballot Boxes wear everyday 
clothing, but resting on their shoulders are 
large boxes, with one slit on . for their 
heads, another for the ballots. Their arms 
project from the sides of the boxes. The 
men in the colonial scene may wear wigs, 
the soldiers, uniforms. Mr. Peters wears 
overalls. 

Properties: White paper to serve as ballots, 
election posters, sheet for Judge, pink 

papers, box. 

Setting: A ing place. Upstage right isa 
curtained booth. Downstage right are some 
benches. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


THANKS TO THE INDIANS 

Characters: 6 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The Pilgrim children and Governor 
Bradford wear the traditional dark cos- 
tumes: long skirts, long-sleeved blouses, 
white aprons, neckerchiefs and bonnets for 
the girls; knickers, jackets, square-cut col- 
lars and stockings for the boys. Governor 
Bradford may wear the typical short- 
brimmed oval hat, and all the Pilgrims may 
have broad metal or cardboard buckles 
fastened to their shoes. Massasoit wears a 
headdress and a bright blanket. Black 
Feather wears a tan shirt and long trousers 
with fringe, and around his head he has a 
thin band holding a few feathers in the 


back. 

Properties: Large spoon for Remember, vege- 
tables, wooden knives or peelers, loaves of 
corn bread, tomahawk, arrows with yellow 
nel doll wrapped in blanket (for 


us). 
Setting: The Common House at Plymouth. 
Upstage center is a large fireplace in which 
is set a big copper pot. Down right is a 
— table covered with food. At left is a 
cradle holding a doll. Stools are p 
around the room. The entrance is at left. 
Lighting: No special effects. 
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PILGRIMS AND PEBBLES 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Mynheer Van Gelt wears the long 

full trousers and short jacket of a Dutch- 

man. The Pilgrims may wear simple Pil- 
grim costumes. 

epertion: Wooden toy, tools, “jewels” in 

clock, handkerchief for Kathryn. 

Setting: A simply furnished Dutch room. An 
old clock hangs on the wall at upstage cen- 
ter. At right is a work bench with tools 
and bits of wood, including a wooden toy. 
Several plain straight-backed chairs are 
placed around the room, one below the 
clock. A chest, table, and other a 
may be added. The door at left leads to the 
rest of the house, the door at right to the 
front door. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


P 


THANKSGIVING IS FOR EVERYBODY 


Characters: 3 male, 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. The mailman wears 
a uniform. 

Properties: Chalk, blue envelope with letter 
inside, other envelopes for mailman. 

Setting: A yard. Wicker furniture may be 
placed at center. A fence might be used to 
suggest the division between the lawn and 
the sidewalk. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Mermarw Cius 


Characters: 1 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The girls and Roland wear every- 
day clothes. Pauline has paper streamers 
in her hair and on her legs. One mermaid 
has on slacks, and strips of cloth draped 
from her shoulder, another is dra: ina 
curtain which makes a train, the third wears 
a long skirt over her dress. When Rowland 
re-enters he is dressed in a diver’s suit and 
wears a helmet. (This can be a rubber rain- 
coat, boots, and a carton with holes.) 

Properties: Blue laundry bag, large bag, news- 
papers, boxes, books, rope for Rowland 
(the rope should be in two pieces which 
Rowland can hold together and then let fall). 


Setting: A cellar. Several chairs should be 
placed near the center, and boxes should be 
placed around stage. 


Lighting: The lights can dim when Frieda be- 


gins her chant, but this is not necessary. ee 


The first complete story of the 
most important theatrical devel- 


opment in years. 






Theatre 


IN THE 


Round 


By MARGO JONES 
Director of Dallas’ THEATRE 51 





A LIVELY HISTORY and a practical 
handbook of procedure for every ama- 
teur and professional theatre devotee. 
Using her enormous knowledge of the 
Broadway theatre, and her specific ex- 
perience with her famous theatre-in- 
the-round in Dallas, Margo Jones tells 
how to organize an arena theatre, how 
to make it work and precisely how to 
make it successful. Inclu are the 
step-by-step histories — problems, 
costs, castings, etc. — of the 29 plays 
produced in ATRE 51. 


“A beguiling combination of the ro- 
mantic and the practical . . . a valuable 
combination in the rugged business of 
theatrical organization.” — Dallas 


Illustrated with photos. $3.00 


at all bookstores RINEHART & CO. 
New York 16 


-A Boox A Day 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Louise wears a 
short jacket when she enters. The professor 
wears glasses. 

Properties: Electric trains, three books, folded 
note, magazine. 

Setting: The Davis living room. There are 
exits at right and left, the one at right lead- 
ing to the front door and the one at left to 
the dining room and kitchen. There are 
easy chairs at left and right, and a love seat 
upstage center. Other smaller chairs and 
small tables with lamps and knicknacks on 
them are placed around the room. Upstage 
left on the floor and only partially in view 
is an oval of train teaek with an electric 
train on it. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Pop-Up Books 


Characters: 9 male, 5 female. (More char- 
acters may be added by having more 
books. ) 











/ with the 








Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: The book characters may wear cos- 
tumes representing their roles in the stories. 
Bobby and Jimmy wear everyday clothes. 


Properties: Basket for Red Riding Hood; 
bowls and spoons for the Bears; straw, 
sticks, bricks, tools for the Pigs. 


Setting: A schoolroom. The only necessary 
a are four large rectangular pieces of 
cardboard representing books. They may 
be different colors. Two stand at left, two 
at right. Titles are printed on them. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Frrst Arp First 
Characters: 2 male, 2 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes:Modern dress 
Properties: Handkerchief for Alice. 
Setting: No setting is necessary. 
Lighting: No special effects. 
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D LA Y § fer Speciat Occasions in NOVEMBER 





In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions 
in this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues 


for calebession of the following events: 


National Education W eek 


HORACE MANN, AMERICAN EDUCATOR (Junior and Senior High) . 
MICHAEL FARADAY (Junior and Senior Hi h) 


WHAT MORE DO YOU WANT (Junior tery Senior High)... 4 Sar 
SOME ARE TEACHERS (Junior and Senior High). os b wan hepa 
Red Cross Week 


ANGEL OF MERCY (Junior and Senior High). .................000000- 
THE WORM TURNS (Junior and Senior High) 


Book Week 


November, 1946 


THE CASE FOR BOOKS (Junior and Senior High) Oe November, 1950 
GHOSTS IN THE LIBRARY (Junior and Senior High)................. November, 1 
THE FLYING HORSESHOE (Junior and Senior Hick eS ae li aki oa» a November, 19. 
BOOKS ARE BRIDGES (Junior and Senior High)...................... November, 1946 
THE GREAT GIFT (Junior and Senior High).......................00- ovember, 1947 
ave cue wn cs cabibe ct ecee November, 1949 
GIVE THE BOOK A CHANCE (Intermediates and up)................ November, 1948 
he yh ON THE BOOKSHELF (Intermediates)..................... November, 1943 
LONGFELLOW OBSERVES BOOK WEEK (Intermediates)... ... . November, 1943 
Ore THE SHELF peremedinten SEE Can kdiehh ded ass ote s.0 an vison November, 1944 
A BUNCH OF RRR = Ps ce a November, 1945 
ONCE UEON i ig demeth ho winen baa November, 1950 
Election Day 
VOTE FOR UNCLE 8AM (Junior and Senior High).................... November, 1950 
MR. BATES GOES TO THE POLLS (Intermediates)..................J November, 1960 
Armistice Day 
KNOWN BUT TO GOD (Junior and Senior High) Maton skate w &’shs'on.0 dn senna November, 1946 
A SON OF AMERICA (Junior and Senior Sie Gs bi KaiduesonieenGaee November, 1947 
BOB'S ARMISTICE PARADE (Intermediates)...................00000- November, 
Thanksgiving Day 
THANKSGIVING A LA CARTE (Junior and Senior High) . . November, 1950 
RAIN AnD REBELLION a and Senior High).......... ... . November, 1950 
JUST WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED (Junior and Senior High) .....November, 1949 
SURPRISE GUESTS i eeys 3” a eee November, 1949 
THANKSGIVING FOR FRIEDA (Junior and Senior ET November, 1943 
TURKEY TURNS THE TABLES (Junior and Senior High)............. ovember, 1946 
THANKSGIVING BEATS THE DUTCH (Junior and Senior High)..... . November, 1946 
FATHER TALKS TURKEY (Junior and — | ing PSE November, 1947 
FOOTBALL HERO (Junior and Senior te RE eT hy i eR November, 1 
NOTHING TO BE THANKFUL FOR (Intermediates).................2 November, 1 
THANKS TO BILLY (Intermediates)... ...... 0... cece ccc cece cee cees November, 1949 
NEW-FANGLED THANKSGIVING (Intermediates).................... November, 1 
THE THANKSGIVING SCARECROW (Intermediates)................. November, 1948 
INDIANS FOR THANKSGIVING (Intermediates)..................... November, 1948 
ES PS ree November, 1947 
A DAY OF THAN no ds seme beta November, 1946 
THANKSGIVING FEAST (Primary)... .......... 2... .cccccceeceeceees November, 1 
THAN TO SAMMY SCARECROW (Primary)...................... November, 1946 
we TU eg eB) le ee ne: November, 1946 
MR. THANKS HAS HIS DAY (Intermediates)........................ November, 1943 
THE ANIMALS’ THANKSGIVING (Primary)..................600005. November, 1948 
PHANEPUL D PURIPIIN (PEUMATY).... 2.6. ccc cece ccc ccc ewevcsneccces November, 1943 
THANKSGIVING Rays aks cibs VEU s ak chiene ee Gis meecewe November, 1944 
es PEED CIID soc occ ccccccvccccccccccecedetectosebes November, 1945 
I'LL SHARE MY A CUI 0.00 cnc vicyseesesevsvencveses conse November, 1947 
TT SC Le I November, 1947 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by euler fiero, 





a copies of individual ~ Ada may be — for 15c each. To eliminate b 
that payment accompany 
name under which caeviotion ts Fae 


PLAYS, Ine., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


y for small quantities. When ordering plone give 

















— Royalty-Free Plays for Young People— 


Just Published! PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 


by Graham DuBois 
Twenty-four historical dramas for celebrating holidays throughout the year: Lincoln's 
Birthday, Washington's Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Nathan Hale’s Birthday, Easter, 
Memorial Day, Columbus Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. 
These vivid interpretations recreate the spirit of some of the most dramatic moments m 
American history. Junior High and High School 371 pages; $3.50 


Just Published! MODERN COMEDIES FOR YOUNG PLAYERS} 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Twenty-three non-royalty, one-act comedies of family life. A variety of situations, 
holidays, and special occasions are dramatized to provide a calendar of activities for the 
whole year. Ease of production makes these plays ideal for amateur performance. Junior 
High and UWigh School. 373 pages; $3.50 


Already published and still in demand ! 








Radio Plays for Young People { 
by Walter Hackett 
Fifteen great stories adapted for royalty- 
free performance. Among the stories 
dramatized: The Great Stone Face, ip 
Van Winkle, The Legend vf Sleepy Hol- 
low, Little Women, and The Necklace. 
Most of the plays have been production- 
tested in classroom and assembly 
grams, ovet radio stations and school 
— systems. Junior High and High 
; 277 pages; $2.75 


100 Plays for Children { 
edited by A. S. Burack 
A giant collection of easy- uce, 
one-act plays on a wide variety of sub- 
jects: holidays, patriotism, legends, fairy 
tales, history, comedy and special occasion 
pieces. Primary and Intermediate. 

886 pages; $4.75 


On Stage for Teen-agers * + 

by Helen Louise Miller 

Twenty-two gay one-act comedies, both 

holiday and general. Lifelike teen-age 

characters in humorous situations. Enjoy- 

able for adult ps as well as young 

people. Junior High and High School. 
432 pages; $3.50 





Christmas Plays for Young Actorst 
edited by A. S. Burack 
Twenty-six royalty-free one-act plays, a 
balanced assortment of traditional and 
modern plays for celebrating Christmas. 
Features two versions of Dickens’ Christ- 
mas . Simple settings and flexible 
casts. Primary through Junior High. 

264 pages; $2.75 


Career Plays for Young People ¢ 

by Samuel S. Richmond 

Thirty one-act vocational guidance plays 
dramatizing careers for young . 
Entertaining dramas with true-to-life 
characters, realistic settings, and authentic 
backgrounds. Junior High and High 
School. 342 pages; $3.50 


Special Plays for Special Days * + 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Twenty-four one-act plays for all the im- 
portant holidays, modern and tradi- 
on in — Accurate historical 

kgrounds, simple settings, convincing 
characters. Intermediate cuit denior High. 
397 pages; $3.00 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
t Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC.. Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











